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On the Firing Line 
with Battery Bill! | 


Are you following the fortunes of 
Battery Bill on the firing line to 
learn why President X decided 
to use 





Edison Storage Batteries 


for train lighting and signal serv- 
ice? 


On page 11 of this issue there is 
reproduced a typical letter from 
Battery Bill. This letter is only 
one of a series, but it is pointedly 
characteristic. It gives the result 
of. Battery Bill’s interview with 
the Superintendent. 


Turn to Page 11 
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SARCO PRODUCTS INSURE PURITY AND RELIABILITY 
Promptness—Service—Efficiency 
STANDARD ASPHALT & RUBBER CO. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Cast og Buildings 
Telephone Booths 


PAUL DICKINSON Inc., 3346 South Artesian Ave., Chicago 

















GOLD CAR HEATING & LIGHTING CO. 


ECONOMICAL—SYSTEMS OF MERIT—WwIi.l NOT FREEZE 


VAPOR PRESSURE VAPOR AND PRESSURE HOT WATER 
SYSTEMS SYSTEMS SYSTEMS SYSTEMS 
AUTOMATIC HEAT CONTROL FOR ALL SYSTEMS—VENTILATORS 


17 BATTERY PLACE, NEW YORK 


ELECTRIC 
SYSTEMS 








CHASE GOAT BRAND PLUSHES AND 


CHASE 





IMITATION LEATHER 


Quality standards are fixed and dependable 


Several months ago a seat cover of Chase Plush was sent to us with the 
statement that it nad been in continual service for twenty-four years. 


L. C. CHASE & CO. 


“Soe = 89 Franklin Street, BOSTON. 326 W. Madison Street, CHICAGO. 321 Fourth Avenue, NEW YORK. 303 Majestic Bldg., DETROIT, 
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Universal Draft Gear Attachment Co. 
Railway Exchange Building, CHICAGO 








Gunite 


Protective coating for 
steel, wood or ma- 
sonry. Weatherproof 
and fireproof. Applied 
by: compressed air. 
Fills every crack, 
crevice and corner; 
no exposed places. 
Forms perfect bond. 
Send for further de- 
tails and let us figure 
on your work. 

Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Chicago 














FOR elevators, 
dredges, lum- 
bering, mining, 
oil - well drilling, 
suspension 
bridges, stump- 
pulling, cranes, 
derricks, ships’ 
riggingandevery 
other form of 
wire rope use. 


Ask for Illustrated Catalogue 


American Steel & 
Wire Company 


Chicago New York Cleveland Pittsburgh Worcester Denver 
Export Representative: U.S. Steel Products Co., New York 

Pacific Coast Representative: U.S. Steel Products Co. { 
San Francisco Los Angeles Portland Seattle 











PANT ASOTE 


The National Standard for car curtains and 
car upholstery. Twenty years’ service tests 
have established its superiority to any other 
curtain material. 


AGASOTE 


For car headlinings and interior trim. A 
homogeneous waterproof board of great 
density and tensile strength. It will not 
warp, blister or separate. 


FIREPROOF AGASOTE 


Non-conductive qualities of heat and cold 
make it peculiarly well adapted for head- 
lining and interior trim for steel fireproof 
passenger cars, entirely eliminating the dis- 
advantage of steel for interior trim and 
giving the appearance of wood finish. 


THE PANTASOTE COMPANY 


11 Broadway, New York Peoples Gas Building, Chicage 
797 Monadnock Bldg., San Francisco 
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The active buying of cars and locomotives still continues 
despite the high prices for material. In the Railway Age 
Gazette of March 31, there were re- 


Another ported in the Equipment and Supplies 
Big column, the barometer of the railway 
Week supply field, orders for 128 locomo- 


tives, 4,250 freight cars and 100 pas- 
senger cars, having a total value of at least $10,000,000. 
There were also reported orders for 154,000 tons of rails, 
worth at least $4,500,000, or total purchases for the week 
of $14,550,000. The total purchases of cars and locomo- 
tives reported in the five issues of the Railway Age Gazette 
for March are likewise interesting, for there were noticed 
orders for domestic use alone for 634 locomotives, 14,233 
freight cars and 152 passenger cars. It is of special inter- 
est, further, to make the following comparison of orders in 
the first three months of 1916 with those in the correspond- 
ing period of 1915: 


1916 1915 
MONOLAYER) 5: Giglersna a. ia Stacwiaier eee Bae EO 1.437 181 
PG ORES 6 aves gue Fee atae Risa ee lee Chine Dee 8,943 
PREMISED OUD E yo c/o .cls og es eck we aslo e wee Metres 537 696 


The buying of locomotives has been especially active even 
though during the last two years or more the railways have 
been increasing the capacity of their old engines by the 
application of superheaters, brick arches, new valve gear 
and other devices. The orders for the first three months of 
1916 have been over six times as great as those in the same 
period for 1915. January, February and March are usually 
not considered big months, and yet orders have been placed 
during the first quarter of the year at a rate for the entire 
twelve months of 4,548, not counting foreign orders. The 
largest number of locomotives ever reported as purchased 
during one year was 4,514 in 1912. In short, 1916 bids fair 
to break a record. 


Reports of monthly earnings for February are beginning to 
come in and on the western roads the indications are that 
February, 1916, will show as big an 

A Word increase over February, 1915, as did 

of January, 1916, over January, 1915. 
Operating expenses, however, are be- 
ginning to mount, so that net does not 
make the same strikingly favorable comparison with 1915 
as it did in the last two months previous. The Southern 


Caution 


Pacific has adopted a new form of reporting monthly earn- 
ings which is a healthful reminder that comparisons between 
1916 and 1915 should be made with the fact in mind that 
there is a very long way to go between 1915 and a normal 
rate of business. The Southern Pacific shows operating in- 
come in February for eath of the last five years as a sup- 
plemental statement to its monthly earnings report for Feb- 
ruary, 1916. Operating income in February, 1916, was 
$2,493,000, an increase as compared with 1915 of $230,000, 
or over 10 per cent. The February, 1916, operating income 
is over 30 per cent greater than the February, 1914 income; 
about 5 per cent greater than the February, 1913, income, 
but actually less than either the 1912 or the 1911 February 
operating income. It should be remembered, of course, that 
the large credit balance for per diem which most of the west- 
ern roads are earning is not being shown in their monthly 
statements, so that to this extent the operating income for 
roads like the Southern Pacific and the Santa Fe are not a 
full measure of the increased returns which these properties 
are earning. On the other hand, the monthly statements of 
the eastern roads—Pennsylvania, New York Central, New 
York, New Haven & Hartford, etc.,—are not showing the 
debit balances for per diem which are running so heavily 
against them. All of these things should be borne in mind 
when making comparisons between present railroad earnings 
and conditions a year ago. 


In view of the unusual increases in the cost of practically 

all steel products other than rails during recent months it is 

. ’ important to note that the basic prices 

Rail Prices of $28 for Bessemer and $30 for open 
and the 


hearth rails are still in force. The 
Steel Market quotations for rails stand practically 
alone in this regard. When the prices 

of steel products were below normal during the recent de- 
pression in business there was considerable criticism of the 
steel mills in some quarters because of their refusal to lower 
the price of rails in keeping with the reduction in the quota- 
tions for structural and other steel materials. At the present 
time, when the reverse condition exists, and the quotations 
for rails have remained stationary in the face of rapidly in- 
creasing prices for practically all other steel products, cor- 
responding credit should be given to the rail manufacturers. 
There have been rumors that some of the manufacturers «are 
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planning to increase the price of rails in the near future to 
bring them on a parity with other steel materials, but the 
fact that orders for nearly one million tons were placed dur- 
ing March at the old quotations for delivery during 1917, 
indicates that it is not intended to make this raise to do- 


mestic consumers. Assuming that the figure fixed is fair, 
the policy of maintaining uniform prices for materials has 
several advantages. When quotations on materials are 
forced down in times of dull business, railway traffic is nor- 
mally light, the earnings of the roads are decreased and their 
ability to buy rails and other materials is curtailed. When 
business returns to normal and earnings increase, enabling 
the roads to purchase more liberally, the mills are also 
usually busy and the cost of steel products normally rises. 
Thus since the railways are unable to buy rails during times 
of depression, it is of considerable advantage to them to be 
able to buy them at normal prices in times of good business, 
and probably they are ahead in the end. When discussing 
the arbitrary maintenance of price it is well to remember 
that a policy of maintaining stability is not wrong in itself, 
but if properly carried out, has much to commend it. 





WHAT WILL THE GOVERNMENT DO ABOUT 
IT? 
L AST week representatives of members of four of the train 
service brotherhoods on the same day presented identical 
demands for. the revision of their wage schedules to the 
managements of all the railways in the United States. This 
event marked the beginning of a new epoch in the history of 
the relations between the railways, their employees and the 
American public. 

Until recent years the custom was for the organized 
employees of each class on a road to present their proposals 
for the revision of their schedules to the management of that 
road. ‘Then developed the practice of employees of each 
class presenting jointly their demands to the manage- 
ments of groups of railways. Next, different classes, as 
engineers and firemen, or conductors and trainmen, began 
jointly to present demands to groups of railways. The 
advance just made from this policy to that of the engineers, 
conductors, firemen and brakemen of all the railways jointly 
and simultaneously presenting identical demands to all of the 
roads is a very great change. It is indeed revolutionary, and 
it concerns the public as much as it does the railways and 
their employees. 

It is well known that originally each railway preferred to 
deal independently with its own men. ‘The policy of the 
labor brotherhoods was responsible for the abolition of this 
practice. It also has been the policy of the labor brother- 
hoods which has made the collective movements on the part 
of the employees, and in consequence on the part of the rail- 
ways, ever larger and larger. There are numerous railway 
managements which are reluctant at this time to participate 
in a national movement on the part of the railways to deal 
with the national movement of the employees. The brother- 
hoods have made the present controversy a national one; and 
the railways and the public, whether they want to or not, 
will liave to recognize this fact, and act accordingly. 

The situation is truly remarkable. Over 300,000 men, 
constituting 18 per cent of railway employees and having 
total wages of almost $400,000,000 a year, have publicly 
combined to secure for themselves $100,000,000 more wages 
annually. Some of their leaders have publicly declared that 
they will not arbitrate, but will strike and tie up the entire 
transportation service of the country if their demands are not 
granted. Others of their leaders have declared that nobody 
has a right to say whether they will arbitrate or not. In any 
event, nobody authorized to speak for them has said that they 
will arbitrate, and this being the case there is no assurance 
that they will not strike. 
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On the other side stand the railways with 622,000 stock- 
holders whose total net dividends in 1914 were only $340,- 
000,000. If all the stockholders, who are twice as numerous 
as the train service employees, should, through the manage- 
ments, combine to make an increase in freight and passenger 
rates of $100,000,000, or any other amount, without sub- 
mitting it to the Interstate Commerce Commission, they would 
violate the Sherman anti-trust law and the act to regulate 
commerce and bring down upon the railways and their officers 
the pains and penalties of both laws. 

It is, we repeat, a remarkable situation. ‘The employees 
can legally combine to secure any increase in wages they see 
fit, can refuse to submit their demands to arbitration,.and to 
enforce them can tie up every foot of railway in the country, 
thereby completely depriving the public of the opportunity to 
get transportation at any price. The owners and managers, 
on the other hand, are tied hand and foot by laws and public 
opinion which prohibit them from combining to make the 
slightest raise in the rates from which wages must be paid, 
or from locking the employees out and stopping transporta- 
tion for a single hour. Our boasted government of laws and 
vaunted democratic equality have come to a fine pass when 
such a condition of affairs can exist! 

But the condition exists and must be dealt with. And the 
Railway Age Gazette believes that it is very fortunate for 
both the railways and the public that the train service brother- 
hoods, led by men strangely deficient in foresight, have pre- 
cipitated such a situation. Under the policy formerly fol- 
lowed by these brotherhoods, of making demands upon the 
railways of one territory and then upon those of another, 
they succeeded in incorporating in the wage schedules some 
provisions of the most unreasonable character which in many 
cases produce the most inconsistent and indefensible results. 
It was impossible while they followed this policy to arouse 
the interest of the American public and make it understand 
just what was going on, and the nature and extent of its own, 
interest in the matter. The brotherhoods, through the folly 
of their leaders, are now engaged in a movement of such 
magnitude that the interest of the public can be aroused and 
that it can be made to understand both the nature and the 
extent of its interest in the points in controversy. The spokes- 
men of the brotherhoods, in their efforts to support their 
demands and to answer the arguments being advanced against 
them, are showing an extraordinary capacity for using 
sophistry and half-truths, but thus far they have made a 
complete failure of their efforts to mislead either the press or 
the public. The press and the public are showing that they 
know that the two great questions involved are, first, whether 
the highest paid classes of workingmen in America shall be 
given by the railways, ultimately at the expense of the public, 
an enormous increase in wages, and second, whether if the 
railways decline to do this the train service employees shall 
be allowed to refuse to arbitrate and to strike, thereby para- 
lyzing the commerce and industry of the entire nation. 

The train service brotherhoods have deliberately chosen to 
support their demands for higher wages by a nation wide 
movement. ‘They have thereby made the question presented 
one of national importance, and, consequently one for the 
nation to settle. The representatives of the nation are the 
officials of the government at Washington. Therefore, what 
shall be done about the entire matter is squarely up to Con- 
gress and to the President and his advisers. The railways 
cannot, in justice to the public, which ultimately would have 
to pay the bill, grant the demands, or any of them, without 
previous arbitration. Therefore, there will either be arbitra- 
tion or a nation wide strike. If there is to be arbitration it 
should be of such character and by such a tribunal as will 
insure the protection of the interests of all concerned, includ- 
ing not only the train service employees and the railways, but 
also all the other railway employees and the public. 

The situation is at once one of the most anomalous and 
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most menacing to the material welfare of the nation that ever 
existed. It is amazing that over 300,000 men can publicly 
combine to demand $100,000,000 a year more from their 
employers and the public and threaten to paralyze the indus- 
try of the country if they do not get it, and all this without 
any legal interference whatever. The situation is so menacing 
because these men clearly can do and may do exactly this 
thing. There is only one power great enough and strong 
enough to deal with them and that is the government at 
Washington. What, then, is the government at Washington 
going to do about it? 


THE AMHERST ACCIDENT 


EVERAL possible contributory causes of the catastrophe 
involving three fast passenger trains on the New York 
Central near Amherst, Ohio, on March 29, are indicated in 
the detailed article elsewhere in this issue, but the seeker for 
a remedy to prevent such accidents in the future is met by 
a blank wall of evidence in almost any direction he may 
turn. After repeated attempts to solve the baffling problem 
of the cause of this accident such a seeker would be tempted 
to conclude that in the present state of the development of 
human nature it is not possible to provide against the oc- 
casional recurrence of such catastrophes. It is instructive, 
however, to consider briefly the circumstance in this case in 
order to realize more fully the necessity for still greater effort 
to reach perfection. 

The proximate cause, as nearly as could be determined by 
the testimony taken in the investigation which followed the 
accident, was the failure on the part of Engineman Hess, 
of the train which ran into the one ahead, to read a signai 
properly. He testifies that he received a clear indication at 
the distant signal approaching the Amherst interlocking plant, 
while all of the evidence indicates that this signal must have 
been at danger. The fireman corroborates Hess’s testimony, 
since he swears that he heard the engineer call the signal 
white. There can be no question that Hess was convinced 
that he had a clear signal, for he ran his train about three- 
quarters of a mile under a full head of steam before he struck 
the section ahead. His record had been good except in 
minor details, and he had been disciplined in those in- 
stances; he was thoroughly competent and experienced, was 
in the best of health, had enjoyed an ample rest period be- 
fore starting on the run, and his eyes had always tested per- 
fect. It is difficult to see how any amount or degree of dis- 
cipline could prevent such an engineman from erring. 

It required the simultaneous occurrence of two other con- 
ditions, however, to produce the accident and of several others 
to make the consequences as serious as they were. In the 
first place, train first No. 86 was stopped unnecessarily 
through a failure either of the towerman or of the signal sys- 
tem. Unless the tests now being made develop some unsus- 
pected condition, it will appear probable that this, also, 
was a human failure. The system is designed to protect 
against such failures, however, and if the automatic signals 
guarding the rear of the train had been properly displayed, 
properly read, and properly obeyed, the accident could not 
have occurred. ‘The most serious result of such a failure as 
that of Towerman Ernst under ordinary conditions would 
be a few minutes’ delay to the train. 

The first train being stopped and the engineer of the sec- 
ond train having misread the signal protecting it, the only 
individual who could have prevented the collision was the 
flagman of the first train. His testimony indicates that he 
lived up very closely to both the spirit and the letter of the 
flagging rule, and that under the conditions of operation on 
this line the rule is probably as good as can be framed. 
Stricter discipline therefore, would not have given the flag- 
man an intuitive knowledge that the following train would 
overrun the stop signal. 
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If the damage had been confined to that caused by the 
rear collision, it is probable that a majority of those killed 
would have been spared. The chances of a fast train on the 
adjacent track being too near the scene of the collision to 
be stopped were extremely slight, and being in that position, 
it is not conceivable that any known safety device or pre- 
caution coula have prevented the damage done by this third 
train. 

It is barely possible, but hardly probable, that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, by means of tests now under 
way, will develop a plausible explanation for the sudden and 
complete failure of the signal protection which must have 
occurred if the testimony of Engineman Hess and Towerman 
Ernst is correct. However, if it is assumed that such a con- 
dition did exist at the time of the accident, it is fair to say 
that no officer or employee of the company could be blamed, 
for the records show that the signal protection in service at 
this point is probably as good as could be secured and was 
being maintained as well as the present state of the art would 
permit. It is not unlikely that some additional protection, 
by automatic devices, can be worked out for situations of this 
kind, but the difficulties confronting signal and operating 
men in the application of such devices must not be lost sight 
of. 

The testimony of operating officers on the division where 
this accident occurred, shows that every effort had been made 
to promote safety. Enginemen had been cautioned not to 
sacrifice safety for speed and within a few months every pas- 
senger engineman on the division had been individually cau- 
tioned to use particular care in observing signals. Surprise 
tests are frequently made and the standard of safety which 
has been established shows that these precautions have pro- 
duced resuits. 

It is an axiom in designing signaling systems that the 
practical limit of complication has been reached when two 
or more simultaneous abnormal conditions are required to 
produce a failure. Such a combination of circumstances 
existed at Amherst in this case, and in the face of such an 
array of adverse conditions it is difficult to understand how 
they could all have been provided against. The only con- 
soling thought is that such combinations cannot happen with 
any degree of frequency and that by constantly increasing 
the efficiency of men and machines the periods between such 
catastrophes can be still further increased. 





SHOULD THE ROCK ISLAND BE SOLD UNDER 
FORECLOSURE? 


N April 1 the interest due on the Chicago, Rock Island 

& Pacific first and refunding 4 per cent bonds 

was paid by the receiver, thus preventing for the time being 
the sale of the property under foreclosure of the mortgage 
securing these bonds. ‘The protective committee for the re- 
funding bonds, of which Charles A. Peabody is chairman, 
opposed the issue of receiver’s certificates even for the 
purpose of paying interest on the bonds which the com- 
mittee represents. Judge Carpenter, in authorizing the 
receiver to take the necessary steps to pay the interest 
on the refunding bonds, criticized the attitude taken by the 
protective committee and gave it as his opinion that it would 
be quite unjust to the stockholders to permit a foreclosure 
of the refunding mortgage so long as the company had sur- 
plus earnings sufficient to pay the interest and thus prevent 
the possible loss of the equity which the holders of securities 
junior to the first and refunding mortgage had in the prop- 
erty. ‘These junior securities consist of $20,000,000 deben- 
ture bonds and the $75,000,000 stock. The surplus which 
Judge Carpenter mentioned is a bookkeeping matter and he 
failed to comment specifically on the cash position in which 
the receiver finds himself. As of February 17, 1916, a 
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statement was prepared by the receiver of the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific, which was submitted to Judge Carpenter, 
showing the estimated cash receipts and disbursements Feb- 
ruary 1 to July 1, 1916. There was cash on hand amount- 
ing to $1,035,468. The estimated cash receipts from opera- 
tions were $28,275,000: and the expenses to be deducted 
therefrom $20,824,000. After the payment of interest 
charges and taxes, but before the payment of any interest 
charges on the $20,000,000 debentures, it is estimated that 
there would be a net cash deficit in excess of normal work- 
ing cash of $1,885,367. It would appear, therefore, that 
the only steps which the receiver could take to pay the inter- 
est due April 1 on the first and refunding bonds would be 
the further issue of receiver’s certificates. There are two 
trustees for the first and refunding bonds—the Central Trust 
Company of New York and David R. Francis of St. Louis. 
Mr. Francis has just been appointed ambassador to Russia. 
The Central Trust Company and the protective committee 
of which Mr. Peabody is chairman are acting in harmony 
in regard to desiring apparently a foreclosure sale of the 
Rock Island under the foreclosure of the first and refunding 
mortgage. Mr. Francis is of the opinion that no such fore- 
closure is necessary, and this difference of opinion has led 
to the interchange and publication of some rather bitter let- 
ters in which Mr. Peabody points out that Mr. Francis is 
the owner of junior securities and expresses the opinion that 
he ought not to represent as trustee the interests of the first 
and refunding mortgage bondholders, and in which Mr. 
Francis intimates that the committee desires a foreclosure 
sale under the refunding mortgage and a consequent wiping 
out of junior securities interests, not so much because the 
refunding mortgage bond interest is in danger as for other 
reasons. ‘This controversy and Judge Carpenter’s criticism 
of the Peabody committee are of especial interest because 
they are apparently the expression of honestly held but rad- 
ically different points of view. In this connection may also 
be considered the severe criticisms which have appeared in 
the Wall Street Journal in regard to the efficiency of the 
former the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific. 

The opinion on which the N. L. Amster faction and Mr. 
Amster’s stockholders’ protective committee base their belief 
that with efficient management, all of the securityholders of 
the company can eventually come out with a whole skin and 
the company be put on a sound basis without foreclosure 
sale is itself based on the assumption that the difference 
between efficient operation and the operation under the for- 
mer management is sufficiently great to pay all interest 
charges and to give the company a credit to refund maturing 
obligations. If this opinion were sound it would be neces- 
sary to raise only such new capital as is required to refund 
maturing securities and indebtedness, and the capital expen- 
ditures for additions and for betterments recommended in the 
Kendrick report could be postponed until a considerable 
part of them can be made piecemeal from surplus earn- 


management of 


Ings. 

‘The opposite opinion is founded on a belief that such a 
course would be impracticable, in that there is not a great 
enough margin between possible operating efficiency with 
present facilities and past practice to provide working cap- 
ital and interest charges and that the necessary cash for 
refunding cannot be raised and that it is a mistake to carry 
on operations through the issue of receiver’s certificates. 

The Peabody committee would probably acknowledge that 
there is a fairly large equity over and above their claims, but 
they believe apparently that the best way to materialize this 
equity is to reorganize by raising new capital through an 
assessment on the stock, cut down fixed charges by a com- 
pulsory exchange of debentures for non-fixed charge bearing 
securities, and a probable elimination of the clause in the 
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refunding mortgage which prevents future financing by the 
issue of mortgage bonds. 

The situation is analogous to that which has faced many 
a solvent railroad company in the past in relation to its 
payment of dividends. The accounts kept in accordance 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission’s theories of ac- 
counting show a surplus available for dividends. The cash 
to make this dividend distribution, however, must be raised 
through the issue of capital securities, because the cash ex- 
cess of receipts over operating expenses, taxes and interest 
have perforce been put into the property for what the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission classifies as additions and bet- 
terments. In general it has been found to be a sound prin- 
ciple of railroading to pass the dividends and not to issue 
capital securities against additions and betterments in a case 
like this, and an analogous course with the Rock Island 
would lead to a foreclosure either under the debenture or 
under the first and refunding mortgage. Increased efficiency 
in operation might conceivably stave off actual foreclosure 
and with a long period of uninterrupted prosperity the Rock 
Island might be brought back to a decent financial credit 
and the equity of the junior securityholders materialized 
without foreclosure sale or assessment; but it is a question 
whether or not these results could not be much more quickly 
and far more surely obtained by a foreclosure sale and an 
assessment. Stockholders unable to pay the assessment 
could be protected by some such arrangement as is provided 
for in the Boston & Maine reorganization, where if they do 
not wish to pay their assessment they can relinquish a cer- 
tain proportion of their present holding of stock and still 
retain unimpaired the equity represented by their remaining 
holdings. 


DELAWARE & HUDSON 


OR a single year the Delaware & Hudson had the addi- 
tional revenue accruing from the Interstate Commerce 
Commission’s decision in the eastern 5 per cent rate advance 
case and had not begun to suffer the loss in revenue which 
will result from the orders of the commission reducing 
anthracite rates. Even so, however, the addition to the com- 
pany’s revenue from the advanced rates amounted to only 
about 2 per cent and the gratifying results which were 
obtained in net corporate income, which amounted to 
$6,071,000 in the calendar year 1915, as compared with 
$4,610,000 in 1914, were brought about largely by an 
increased tonnage of freight business handled, with a de- 
creased expenditure of train miles. The average freight 
trainload in 1915 was 653 tons, comparing with 579 tons in 
1914, an increase of 74 tons, or 12.64 per cent. The total 
ton mileage of revenue freight in 1915 was 2,879,000,000, 
an increase of 147,000,000. The mileage made by revenue 
freight trains was 4,691,000, a decrease of 384,000. Trans- 
portation expenses—the out of pocket cost of moving freight 
and passenger business—amounted to $8,008,000 in 1915, 
a decrease as compared with the previous year of $587,000. 
The average trainload in 1915 was nearly 41 per cent greater 
than the average trainload in 1910. 

Economies which this comparison between 1915 and 1910 
shows have taken place are in large measure proof of the 
wisdom of expenditures which have been made for heavier 
locomotives and for strengthening bridges and other struc- 
tures to make safe or facilitate the operation of heavier 
trains. ‘The remarkably good comparison which the 1915 
trainload and expenses made with 1914 is in part due to the 
same causes and in part to better supervision. There were 
no changes made in the number of locomotives in service, 
although during the year there were a number of locomotives 
taken into active service which, while nominally in service 
in the previous year, were actually standing idle in white 
lead. There was some improvement in the hauling capacity 
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of locomotives due to the equipment of a considerable number 
with superheaters; but beside this improvement in mechanical 
tools of operation there was another factor which contributed 
to the reduction in transportation expenses and increase in 
trainload. This was better supervision. The largest gains 
that were made in trainloading were on the Susquehanna 
division, and on this division Mallets which had been in 
pusher service were replaced with lighter engines, so that it 
is safe to say that the greater part of the increased trainload- 
ing on this division was due to a more skillful use of 
facilities. 

The reduction in transportation expenses would have been 
even greater than it was had not the cost of fuel per ton 
been higher in 1915 than in 1914, due to causes beyond the 
control of the operating department. While there was a 
reduction of 13 per cent in wages paid train-enginemen, there 
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was a reduction of only 8 per cent in the cost of fuel for 
train-locomotives. 

While it is unquestionably true that railroad employees 
individually do less work now than they did 10 or 15 years 
ago, it is equally true that along with improved mechanical 
devices has gone on most roads an education of the operating 
officers in the science of railroading; this is certainly true 
on the Delaware & Hudson. A company which, like the 
Delaware & Hudson, has offset the increased pay of em- 
ployees and decreased efficiency, has done so through the 
expenditure of new capital and through the increased effec- 
tiveness of the work being done by the management, and 
management in this sense means officers all down the line to 
the trainmaster. -On the Susquehanna division there are 
opportunities for still further gains in trainloading by the 
expenditure of additional capital for grade reduction. 

In addition to expenditure which are made with the pur- 
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pose of reducing operating costs or offsetting increases in 
these costs which cannot be avoided, nearly every railroad is 
making more or less considerable expenditures for purposes 
which do not contribute directly toward profit to stockholders 
but which are of the greatest importance and interest to the 
public served by the road. 

The Delaware & Hudson in 1915 operated 909 miles of 
railroad. Only five miles of road was added as compared 
with 1914, and as was previously noted, there was no change 
in the number of locomotives and only minor changes in the 
number of passenger and freight cars. ‘There were, however, 
some interesting additions to facilities which directly affect 
the quality of freight or passenger service and which are part 
of the railroad company’s contribution toward the progress 
in the growth of the community served. Most important of 
these, in that it represents the largest amount of money, was 
the opening of the Wilkes-Barre Connecting Railroad. This 
is a 7-mile line through the outskirts of Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 
which gives the Delaware & Hudson a direct connection with 
the Pennsylvania. This both eliminates the necessity of 
using trackage rights over the Lehigh Valley and greatly 
facilitates freight service. The cost of this 7 miles was over 
$2,200,000, all of which, or almost all of which, went to 
property holders in Wilkes-Barre or to local labor. This 
line was opened in March, 1915. 

The new freight station and the new office building of the 
Delaware & Hudson in Albany were opened in 1915. The 
freight station is conveniently located for both shippers and 
for operation by the railroad. The new office building is 
a handsome structure, worthy of the capital city of the state 
of New York. A new passenger station was built at Bain- 
bridge, N. Y., and another one at Cooperstown. At Bain- 
bridge there has been grade crossing elimination work going 
on during the year, and three grade crossings are being 
eliminated at Castleton, Vt., and Poultney. There was 
$70,574 spent in the work of adding yard facilities at Car- 
bondale, and passing tracks at certain other points are being 
extended. The entire main line of the Delaware & Hudson 
is now equipped with automatic block signals. 

Addition and betterment work, such as the Delaware & 
Hudson is carrying on, involves the expenditure of consider- 
able sums which are charged to operating expenses as well 
as the amounts charged to capital account. Nearly all of 
these expenditures, as well as a very large part of the total 
expenses of operation and maintenance of the railroad, goes 
directly into the pockets of the people living along the lines 
of the railroad. On the other hand, much of the revenue 
received by the road is derived from the transportation of 
coal, which transportation charges are paid not by the people 
living along the line of the road, but by consumers or manu- 
facturers in other parts of the United States. Few people 
stop to realize how valuable a citizen in their community the 
railroad is. Especially is this so of a road on which a large 
proportion of the freight revenue is paid by shippers or con- 
signees off the road and a considerable part of the passenger 
business is made up of travel by people who come into that 
territory to spend their vacations. 

The industrial department of the Delaware & Hudson is 
constantly engaged in trying to locate new industries along 
the company’s lines, adding, of course, not only to the rail- 
road company’s traffic but also to the wealth of the com- 
munity. In 1915 there were 93 new industries located on 
the lines of the company. 

Passenger business in 1915 amounted to $2,776,000, a 
decrease as compared with the previous year of $172,000. 
The continued growth in the use of automobiles makes seri- 
ous inroads into the Delaware & Hudson’s passenger rev- 
enue. The company’s hotels in the Adirondacks and on 
Lake George did as large a business as ever, but a larger 
proportion of the patrons of these hotels travel from their 
home cities in automobiles. Another factor which probably 
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has a considerable effect on decreasing passenger business is 
the use of the telephone. Traveling men can now call up 
half a dozen customers in a day, the telephone charges in 
each case probably not being much more than the railroad 
fare would have been. ‘The time saved is large, but the loss 
to the railroad company is reflected in the downward trend 
of passenger earnings. 

Inadequate railway mail pay also tends to make the oper- 
ation of passenger trains less profitable, and in this connec- 
tion it must be remembered that increases in parcels post, 
while not being paid for at all by the government, are sub- 
tracted from the revenues from the carriage of express. The 
National Express Company operates over the Delaware & 
Hudson and heretofore payment to the railroad company 
had been made on a proportion of gross receipts basis. The 
railroad company agreed, however, temporarily to try out a 
plan of payment on a mileage basis, which basis yielded the 
railroad about the same return for the same amount of 
traffic handled, but through simplification of accounting 
methods is more economical to the express company. Of 
course this, while helping the express company, did not do 
anything to offset the loss due to the shipment of packages 
by parcels post that would have gone formerly as express 
matter. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission is to value the 
Delaware & Hudson as of July 1, 1916. For more than a 
year the company has had an organization of its own offi- 
cers which has been collecting data to be used in this work. 
This will greatly facilitate the work of the commission’s 
engineers, and will also assure an accuracy which is of the 
greatest importance to the company’s securityholders. 

The Delaware & Hudson is one of the oldest railroad 
companies in the country. The 1915 annual report is the 
eighty-sixth report of the company and the work preparatory 
to the valuation includes not only an estimate of the cost 
of reproduction new of all of the assets, but also a search 
through old files to establish so far as is possible the his- 
torical cost of these assets. While it is rather hard to see 
a justification for the expenditure which the government will 
have to make to get a valuation of such a road as the Dela- 
ware & Hudson—there is every indication that the cost of re- 
production new and the cost as shown by the historical record 
will both be much higher than the cost of assets as shown 
by the company’s books. The expenditures which are being 
made by the company are not by any means being wholly 
thrown away. ‘The data collected will quite possibly be 
found of considerable value in giving the management a 
more complete knowledge of the facilities and assets with 
which it has to work. 

The Delaware & Hudson has two departments—a coal 
mining department and a railroad department. The rev- 
enues from coal mining amounted to $15,861,000 in 1915, 
an increase of $344,000 over 1914. ‘The expenses amounted 
to $14,617,000, an increase of $64,000 over 1914. There 
was 8,101,000 tons of coal mined, an increase over 1914 of 
700,000. The reason that the tonnage mined showed a 
larger proportionate increase over 1914 than did revenue 
was because a fairly large amount of coal was stored against 
the possibility of a strike. 

The Delaware & Hudson is in a strong position as re- 
gards working capital and the financing of its securities 
maturing in the near future. It took advantage of the good 
bond market of the latter half of 1915 to sell $14,451,000 5 
per cent 20-year convertible bonds. This provides cash for 
the retirement at maturity June 15, 1916, of the entire out- 
standing $13,973,000 4 per cent convertible debentures. In 
addition to the cash for the retirement of these debentures 
the company had on hand $2,505,000 cash, an increase as 
compared with 1914 of $537,000. During the year the 
company decreased its loans payable by $315,000, leaving 
$2,704,000 loans payable on December 31, 1915. 
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President Loree has made a compilation of the securities: 
of American railroads which are still held abroad. His esti- 
mates show that as of July 31, 1915, there were railroad 
securities with a par valaue of $2,223,510,229 and a market 
value of $1,751,437,913 held abroad. In the period be- 
tween March 31 and July 31 there had been returned to the 
American market $480,892,135 of American railroad securi- 
ties. The amount of railroad securities maturing in 1916 
is $115,559,429. This is only one-seventh of the amount 
which came to maturity in 1915. This fact would in part 
offset the factor of the probability of this market having to 
take a further volume of European-held railroad securities 
in addition to having to take all new securities, a part of 
which would, under the conditions before the war, have been 
taken by Europe. On the other hand, a large amount of 
capital of insurance companies, trust companies and other 
institutions, which is ordinarily loaned as call money or 
short-term money, is now invested in long-term securities; 
as soon as call money rates, which are now very low and 
which have been so for a long time, become higher, the in- 
stitutions will probably sell their long-term bonds to have 
money to loan in short-term market. The reduction in 
amount of securities maturing in 1916 as compared with 
1915 shculd therefore be considered in connection with the 
other factors in the bond market situation. 

The following table shows the principal figures for opera- 
tion in 1915 as compared with 1914: 


1915 1914 
PRRLERER SOPRTRION® onc aiew chabawaw sac evedeiises 909 904 
Goal Sretent Seven sks. ccc cscs cccccsee ns $11,311,690 $10,844,093 
Merchandise freight revenue.............. 8,788,365 8,133,603 
RPORSERCE SEVETNE  winckidisis Ss eesne oacces 2,774,595 2,946,641 
Total operating revenues... ....c.csecicces 23,787,519 22,722,962 
Maintenance of way and structures........ 1,852,166 1,721,507 
Maintenance of equipment................ 3,703,382 - 3,680,235 
AUER IPRIPRECE ons dinccu uke xiss.ods aesceaese 315,992 314,358 
Transportation CXPETBES «2... 05. 06sccences 8,007,980 8,595,112 
Miscellaneous expenses ............00s000. 190,758 136,892 
SEDPTON MEEDENERE: 5c cc cowosceseenss~oucus'e 775,646 760,178 
Transportation for investment—Cr......... 22,299 19,431 
Total operating expenses..........-...cee00s 14,823,626 15,188,851 
Taxes Peete eee e eee cere nees sete eens ceeeene 680,119 671,119 
ISR MIND AANOUNIP occa aia asn scdws ence oars 8,283,774 6,862,992 
SOBS: SAUFORd BROOMS. <.<.'5000 200.000 0cswaccce 9,356,838 7,981,281 
DICE PACA ASNODINE. .0nisccu sc oso ke alec 4,515,885 3,171,458 
Net income including coal department net.... 6,071,441 4,609,794 
LO a ee ee a ee 3,825,270 3,825,270 
PIS ee Saath wees Sas EE SakeGa meee E AS eae 2,246,171 784,524 


NEW BOOKS 


Digest of Workmen’s Compensation Laws in the United States and Terrs- 
tories, with Annotations, Fourth edition, revised to December 1, 1915. 
Compiled by F. Robertson Jones. 73 pages, 9 in. by 10 in. Bound in 
paper. Published by the Workmen’s Compensation Publicity Bureau, 
80 Maiden Lane, New York. Price $2. 

In the Railway Age Gazette of March 3, page 384, there 
was published a notice of a book recently issued by the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, entitled Com- 
pensation Legislation of 1914 and 1915. This book dif- 
fers from the government bulletin primarily in that instead 
ot giving the laws themselves it gives a detailed analysis of 
them and shows in tabular form under 45 headings the 
essential features of each of the statutes. It is bound 
and folded in convenient pocket form and contains cer- 
tain information not given in the other publication. It 
cites at appropriate places throughout its pages im- 
portant decisions of courts in the United States, Canada 
and England bearing upon various disputed points in the 
compensation Jaws. Its value as a book of reference is further 
enhanced by a section giving the names and addresses of 
members of workmen’s compensation commissions, industrial 
accident boards or other officers supervising the operation of 
the compensation laws. A map on the front inside cover 
page shows graphically those states which have compensation 
laws, those having none and those in which the matter is 
under consideration. 












The Revised Standard Code: Signaling Rules 


Critical Study and Comparison of Signal Indications A. A : 
That Have Been Changed or Modified In Revision 


By C. C. Anthony 











THE INTERLOCKING RULEs.* 


There are no changes in the definitions preceding the 
interlocking rules, until “home signal” is reached. This was 
formerly “A fixed signal at the point at which trains are 
required to stop when the rouie is not clear.” The defini- 
tion is now the same as that for the home block signal, with 
reference to the route included: “A fixed signal at the 
entrance of a route or block to govern trains in entering and 
using said route or block.” 

The advance signal being eliminated, a distant signal is 
now “A fixed signal used in connection with one or more 
home signals to govern the approach thereto.” 

The only other change is in the definition of dwarf signal. 
Formerly a low fixed signal, the dwarf is now “a low home 
signal.” 


REQUISITES AND ADJUNCTS 


The first five requisites are the same as those of the con- 
trolled-manual block system (except that No. 5 refers to 
home signals instead of home block signals). Numbers 6, 
7, 8 and 11, block-system requisites, are omitted. New No. 
9 was formerly 13, “latch locking, or its equivalent.” As- 
suming that lever locking is an equivalent of latch locking, 
this requisite is generally complied with. 

No. 7, as to interlocked levers, becomes 10 and No. 8, as 
to interlocking through levers, becomes 12. No. 9, as to 
failures of parts controlling switches or locks, is eliminated 
as the point is covered by 16 and 17 as revised. 

Requisite 13 (formerly 10), “Locks for all switches,” is 
unqualified. The former requirement was ‘Facing point 
locks, or their equivalent, for all switches in main routes.” 

Requisite 16 (formerly 6) is “The interlocking of sig- 
nals with switches, locks, railroad crossings, or drawbridges, 
so that a signal permitting a train to proceed’”—instead of 
a clear-signal-——‘‘cannot be displayed unless the route to be 
used is set”—instead of clear—‘‘and stop-signals displayed 
for all conflicting routes.” The former wording did not 
take into account the various indications that might be given 
by a signal besides the one that would make it a “clear sig- 
nal”; and it implied that the route must be clear (of trains), 
a condition that cannot well be met by interlocking alone. 

Requisite 17 (formerly 14) is considerably changed and 
shortened. It is practically a repetition of 16 in different 





*This is the second of a series of three articles by the Assistant Signal 
Engineer of the Pennsylvania Railroad. The first_article, dealing with the 
rules pertaining to block signaling, was published March 17, page 471, 











words: ‘The established order of interlocking such that: 

A signal permitting a train to proceed cannot be displayed 
until the switches in the route to be set are in position and 
locked; derails, if any, in conflicting routes set to diverge 
and all opposing or conflicting signals display their most 
restrictive indication. The display of a signal to proceed 
shall lock the arrangement.” Admitting that there is any 
need of two requisites so nearly alike, the language of 17 
seems to need further revision; among other things, the 
“route to be set” is probably the route to be used, and “a 
signal to proceed” is probably a signal permitting a train to 
proceed. 

The adjuncts are rearranged and two new ones are added: 
(F) “Track circuits,’ and (J) ‘Take siding indicators.” 
Adjunct E (formerly ID), as to bolt-locking or it equiva- 
lent, now reads, ‘““The locking of switches by signals.” Screw 
releases, R (formerly M), have become time releases—a 
more general and appropriate term. 


RULES 


Passing over the rules that give the signal indications and 
aspects, the most notable change is in Rule 605 (formerly 
602) which formerly specified that interlocking signals, un- 
less otherwise provided, did not supersede the superiority of 
trains, but now says without qualification, ‘Interlocking 
signals govern the use of the routes of an interlocking plant, 
and as to movements within home signal limits, their indi- 
cations supersede the superiority of trains, but do not dis- 
pense with the use or the observance of other signals when- 
ever and wherever they may be required.” ‘This rule was 
particularly objected to in the discussion at the meeting of 
the Association last November. The committee must be 
presumed to have known how it would work in practice; but 
it may be hard for the uninitiated to understand how it is to 
be applied everywhere. 

Thus, at a crossing interlocking on a double-track road 
there may be an interlocked crossover and an interlocked 
siding switch; the interlocking station may not be a block 
or train-order station and the signalman may have no direct 
communication with the despatcher and no knowledge of the 
movement of trains other than sufficient notice of their ap- 
proach to enable him to clear his signals in good time for 
them. ‘This signalman, possibly an employe of the other 
road, would presumably throw the switches and give the 
necessary signals for switching movements, when asked to 
do so. Apparently, then, under the rule, a train, or an 
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engine with part of its train, could cross over, enter the sid- 
ing and switch back and forth on or across the other main 
track, on the time of a superior train on that track, so long 
as it kept within home signal limits—although, in the ab- 
sence of a definition, there might indeed be some uncertainty 
as to what the home signal limits were. 

On lines on which trains are run by block signals (Rules 
D-251, etc.), or on which all of the signalmen are in close 
touch with the movement of trains and with the despatcher, 
and are properly instructed, the rule may be very convenient. 
Proper instruction would seem to be necessary or advisable, 
as there is nothing in the rules to tell the signalmen what 
they are to do or what is their responsibility in the matter; 
although they might deduce from the train and train-order 
rules that they should pay some attention to superior trains 
and not permit movements to be made on the time of such 
trains without authority. At numerous interlockings on 
lines of a different character, however, application of the 
rule will probably not be wanted; it would simply transfer 
from the trainmen to less qualified or informed signalmen, 
the duty of getting the necessary authority to occupy main 
tracks on the time of superior trains, when crossover or 
switching movements were to be made at interlocking plants. 

There are various changes in the wording of the rules, 
such as the substitution of the phrase, “most restrictive in- 
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Standard Code Signal Aspects; Rules 601B; 301G: 501G; 
601G; 601H 
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dication,” for “normal indication,” in several rules, and “a 
signal permitting a train to proceed” for “‘a clear or caution- 
signal,” in Rule 661 (formerly 662). In Rule 613 (for- 
merly 614) reference to a clear route and the clearing of 
signals is avoided by the wording, “When the route is set 
the signals must be operated sufficiently in advance of ap- 
proaching trains to avoid delay.” Rule 615, however, (for- 
merly 616), has not been revised to accord with either Rule 
613 or Rule 661: “If necessary to change any route for 
which the signals have been cleared for an approaching 
train or engine, switches must not be changed or signals 
cleared for any conflicting route until the train or engine, 
for which the signals were first cleared, has stopped.” Evi- 
dently there is pressing need of a word (such as “open” ?) 
that will express the state of a signal giving any indication 
other than Stop, without implying that the signal indicates 
Proceed. 
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Standard Code Signal Aspects; Rules 601D; 601E; 501E; 
603L; 602F; 602G 











STANDARD CODE OF SIGNALING RULES, 
The illustrations on this page, taken from pages 9, 52 and 54 of the block 
signal rules, and pages 10, 12, 14, 16, 20 and 24 of the interlocking rules, 
are here arranged in the order in which they are referred to in the text. 
The cole ations and names are as follows: 
601 B.—Ind Name, Ap- 
semi-automatic 
second block in 
‘‘route is set; 


Approach next signal peered to stop. 
Requisites of Installation: For 
appear when block is clear; 

for non-autom: itic signals: 


sation, 
proach- Signal. 
gnals, “signal will 
advance is not clear’ 
next signal is not clear. 
ion, Proceed witii caution prepared to stop short of train or 
beeemcnioes. Name, Pet rmissive-Signal. Requisites of installa- 
mn: ‘Signal will appear when block is occupied.” 
Proceed at slow speed prepared to stop short of train or 
Permissive-Signal. Requisites of Installa- 
appear when block is occupied or switch is 


lication, 
obstruction wwame, 
I “Signal will 

diverge.” 
lication, Proceed at slow 
Speed Sign al. Re quisites 
signals, “‘signal will appeat 
may not be occupied”; for 
pear when slow-+¢peed route is set; 
occu] ied.” 

D.—Indication, Proceed at restricte peed 
signal. Name, Restricting-Signal. 
for semi-automatic ‘signal will appear when block is 
clear; second block in advance is not a ar’; for non-automatic 
signals. “signal will appear when restricted speed route is set; 
next signal is not clear.” 


set to 
Name, Slow- 
semi-automatic 
track may or 
66.2 } 2 
signal will ap- 
or may not be 


speed prepared to stop. 
‘of Installation: For 

when route is set; 
non-automatic signals, 
track may 


prepared to stop at next 
Requisites of Installation: 


AMERICAN RAILWAY ASSOCIATION: 


SIGNAL ASPECTS AND INDICATIONS. 

501 E.—Indication, Approach next signal at restricted speed. Name, Ap- 
proach-Restricting Signal. Requisites of Installation: ‘Signal 
will appear when two blocks clear.” 


601 E.—Indication, Approach next signal at restricted speed. 
proach-Restricting Signal. Requisites of Installation: For semi- 
automatic signals, “Signal will appear when two blocks are 
clear”; for non-automatic signals, “signal will appear when re- 
stricted speed route is set at next signal.” 


Name, Ap- 


Name, Ap- 
of Installation: “Signal 
indicates proceed at restricted 


L.—Indication, Approach next signal at restricted speed. 
proach-Restricting-Signal. Requisites 
will appear when home signal 
speed.” 

F.—Indication, Proceed at restricted speed. Name, Clear-Restricting- 
Signal. Requisites of Installation: For semi-automatic signals, 
“signal will appear when block is clear’; for non- -automatic sig- 
nals, “‘signal will appear when restricted speed route is set.’ 


G.—Indication, Proceed at slow speed prepared to stop. Name, Slow- 
Speed- Sign al. Requisites of Installation: For semi-automatic sig- 
nals: “Signal will appear when route is set; track may or may 
not be occupied.” For non-automatic signals, “signal will appear 
when slow speed route is set; track may or may not be occu- 
pied.” 

H.—Indication, Proceed at slow speed. Name, Clear-Slow- Speed- Signal. 
Requisites of Installation: For semi-automatic signals: “Si nal 
will appear when block is clear”; for non- -automatic signals, “sig- 
nal will appear when slow sani route is set.’ 
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Drifting sand is included among the conditions requiring 
special care in operating switches, Rule 619 (formerly 625). 
An addition to Rule 622 requires defects in the interlocking 
plant to be promptly reported. Rules 624 and 684 are am- 
plified to include the disconnection of a derail, detector bar, 
or its equivalent, or a lock—when “all switches or derails 
affected must be safely secured.” 

In Rule 663 a blank replaces the requirement that engine- 
men and trainmen, before proceeding on hand signals, must 
“know that they are protected.” The last sentence, pro- 
hibiting trainmen from giving proceed hand signals which 
conflict with interlocking signals, is omitted. 

New Rule 670 reads, “A reverse movement within the 
limits of an interlocking plant, or a forward movement after 
making a reverse movement, must not be made without the 
proper interlocking signal or permission from the signal- 
man.” This is a valuable addition. It will partially guard 
against the error of starting to move in the middle of a 
plant, without the knowledge of the signalman, who may 
have changed some switch or started a conflicting movement. 
Apparently the rule would have been complete if it had also 
covered the continuation of a movement without change of 
direction, after a stop within the limits of an interlocking 
plant. 

Instructions similar to those on Caution Card, Form D, 
might well be embodied in an additional interlocking rule 
providing that, before movement past a stop signal is author- 
ized in any prescribed way, the signalman must know that 
the switches through the interlocking are properly set and 
locked. 


ASPECTS AND INDICATIONS. 


The arrangement of the rules giving the signal indica- 
tions, aspects, etc., is a decided departure from that for- 
merly found in the codes. At first glance the addition of 
conventional pictures of the aspects seems to be a conven- 
ience. When one considers, however, that the aspects are not 
presented as standards or recommended practice, that they 
are merely illustrations—‘“typical,” and that each road is 
expected to show the aspects and colors of lights it uses, it 
is difficult to understand what good purpose is served by 
the bewildering display. It may be surmised, of course, that 
some of the workers on the rules were determined to gain 
a foothold in the codes for the most modern aspects, and that 
the only way to do this was to bring in about all the aspects 
to be found in the country, so that no road could feel that 
it was discriminated against or that its practice was, even 
in appearance, discredited. The practical effect is to 
advertise, in a way to compel attention, the array of different 
aspects in use on the various roads of the country. And 
perhaps there were those who thought this not a bad step in 
the direction of progress. 

With all the wealth of material available, no distinction 
is suggested between the first (one-arm) aspect in Rule 601 B 
—indication, “Approach next signal prepared to stop,” 
and the aspect in Rule 301 G—indication, “Proceed with 
caution prepared to stop short of train or obstruction.” 
These indications are quite different in words, presumably 
for some reason; but the fact that the Association was at no 
pains to suggest any difference, or the desirability of any 
difference, between the aspects, raises a question whether 
there is any real difference between the indications. This 
question will be considered in another place. 

The names of the signals have already been alluded to 
in connection with Rule 34. It cannot escape notice that 
two signals having the same name, ‘“Permissive-signal,” 
have quite different aspects and rather different indications 
—Rules 301 G and 501 G. On the other hand, some of the 
aspects in Rules 501 G and 601 G are very much alike and 
it would seem that the indications would require about the 
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same action although they differ in wording; nevertheless, 
the names of the signals—‘Permissive-signal” and “Slow- 
speed-signal’’—are decidedly different. 

In the old rules the “occasion for use” of each indication 
was given: as, “Block is not clear,” “Route is clear,” etc. 
It has long been obvious these statements were of little prac- 
tical value and that, in any event, they should not have been 
published to the enginemen, because the only thing that an 
engineman is concerned with is what the signal indication 
tells him, or permits him, to do. Happily it is now rec- 
ommended that the corresponding matter be omitted from 
the revised rules issued to enginemen and trainmen. ‘The 
revised matter of this character, however, purports to be 
“Requisites of installation.” Now, a manual-block signal, 
Rule 301, is quite commonly free to be moved to any posi- 
tion at the will of the signalman. Just how it comes to be 
a requisite of installation that such a signal should be at 
stop when the “block is not clear,” at proceed when the 
“block is clear” and should take the position of a “per- 
missive” signal when the “block is occupied,” is, therefore, 
a mystery. 

In the case of matters with which the proper installation 
of interlocking or electrical control has something to do, it 
appears that, if a signal is semi-automatic, the “restricting- 
signal” (Rule 601 D) will appear when “block is clear; 
second block in advance is not clear.” It apparently makes 
no difference what route is set. So, too, if a signal is non- 
automatic, the “approach-restricting-signal” (Rule 601 E) 
will appear when the “restricted speed route is set at next 
signal’; apparently it makes no difference what route is set 
at the “approach-restricting” signal, or what the next signal 
indicates (possibly stop), or the signal a few hundred feet 
beyond that. But if the signal is semi-automatic, routes 
(and next signals) seem to have nothing to do with it; the 
signal will appear when “‘two blocks are clear.” 

However, it is useless to go further. The only redeeming 
feature of these absurd and futile so-called requisites of 
installation is the note at the tops of the columns, ‘Not to 
be printed in the Rules for Enginemen and Trainmen,” 
which would have disarmed criticism if it had read, “Not 
to be printed anywhere.” 


CHANGES IN INDICATIONS 


Only two of the old signal indications remain entirely 
unchanged—‘“‘Stop” and “Proceed.” Several of the new 
indications serve to remove an obvious defect in the former 
codes; that is, the failure to provide all of the indications 
to be given by two-arm and three-arm signals which had 
been in common use for years. These new indications intro- 
duce what has been known for several years as “speed sig- 
naling.” ‘The term had been used frequently in the dis- 
cussions of the Railway Signal Association and the Ameri- 
can Railway Engineering Association, and of their commit- 
tees, and similar indications, differently worded, were 
adopted by those associations in 1913. The difference in 
wording, however, is fundamental. 

The first change to be noted is the provision of two stop 
indications. The indication of an automatic block signal 
that may be passed, at stop, in accordance with Rule 509 
is “stop; then proceed” (Rule 501 AA). A new indication 
is, perhaps, proper enough, although it had previously been 
thought sufficient to designate by some distinctive mark the 
signals that could be so passed. Taken by itself, however, 
this new indication does not seem to say what it means. It 
is evidently not intended that a train, after stopping, shall 
proceed as it might after passing a clear signal. For this 
indication, then, all of the qualifications must be looked for 
in another rule (509). In the case of the “permissive” sig- 
nals, Rules 301 G, 401 G and 501 G, the contrary course 
was followed; the detailed instructions were put into the 
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indications. The automatic-signal indication could better 
have been, Stop; then proceed with caution. 


SPEED INDICATIONS 


The five speed indications relate to two speeds called 
“restricted speed” and “slow speed.” In the schemes of 
signaling adopted in 1913 by the Railway Signal Associa- 
tion and the American Railway Engineering Association, 
the terms used are “medium speed” and “low speed.” It is 
obvious, of course, that none of these indications specifies 
any definite rate of speed; a road using any of them must 
prescribe in its rules or instructions the speed to which 
trains are limited by each speed indication. But it is equally 
obvious that the only justification for two groups of speed 
indications is the convenience of signaling for a speed inter- 
mediate between the highest permissible speed at a given 
location and the lowest speed indicated by operating fixed 
signals. The term “restricted speed” suggests no such inter- 
mediate relation. Restricted speed may be any rate lower 
than the maximum permitted; “slow” speed itself is a 
restricted speed. It is clear, then, that “medium speed” is 
the much more appropriate term. The reason for the change, 
however, may be the expectation that, on some roads or por- 
tions of roads, restricted speed will not be an intermediate 
rate but will be made the same as slow speed. By this 
expedient the second speed indication, “Approach next sig- 
nal at restricted speed,” and its aspects, would, of course, be 
made available for bringing a train down to low speed at a 
home signal governing over a low-speed route. By fixing 
one speed for all of the speed indications, however, a road 
would be in the position of using two indications and 
aspects to mean the same thing, and of installing an elab- 
orate signal system to very little purpose. To meet the con- 
dition, if that is what is in view, the elaborate system might 
better have been made still more elaborate as a whole, but 
possibly simpler in some applications, by the addition of 
another indication, “Approach next signal at slow speed.” 

As for “slow speed” and “low speed”: through some un- 
accountable perversity in choice of language the Association 
has adopted precisely the wrong word—with the right one 
ready to hand in the earlier schemes. “Slow” is the opposite 
of “fast”; and no careful speaker ever says ‘fast speed.” 
We constantly speak of “high speed”; and “low” is the 
opposite of “high.” There may be in the language some 
far-sought precedent for the use of the phrase “slow speed.” 
But this phrase is out of place on a railroad, where a fast 
train runs at high speed and a slow train runs at low speed. 

The first speed indication, Rule 601 D, is ‘Proceed at 
restricted speed prepared to stop at next signal.” Taken 
literally, this may, in certain cases, indicate two courses of 
action that are not consistent. The indication will naturally 
be given for movement over a restricted-speed route when 
the next signal is at stop, because, if that signal clears before 
the arrival of the train at the first signal, the aspect can be 
changed to that indicating “Proceed at restricted speed,” by 
the mere movement of the second arm from the diagonal to 
the vertical position. Now, if restricted speed should be 
forty miles an hour, requiring, say, 1,300 feet for a service 
stop, and the next signal should be only 600 feet ahead, the 
train evidently could not proceed at the prescribed restricted 
speed and at the same time be prepared to stop at next 
signal. 

In the earlier schemes this inconsistency was avoided in 
the corresponding indication “Proceed with caution on me- 
dium-speed route.” In this indication it is made clear that 
the speed is limited to medium speed, in that the train is to 
proceed on a medium-speed route, but the language does not 
suggest that the signal may be passed at medium speed, as 
do the first words of the code indication. The words “Pro- 
ceed with caution” imply not only preparation to stop at 
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the next signal, whether it be near or far, but preparation 
to stop for any other reason, as after entering an occupied 
manual block by way of a medium-speed route. It will be 
noticed that the new rules do not provide an indication for 
the latter condition, corresponding with the manual-block, 
“permissive” indication, Rule 301 G. 

With either wording, of course, when the next signal is 
too close for a service stop from the prescribed medium or 
restricted speed, the train receives, at a signal in the rear, 
some indication that brings it down to less than medium 
speed. The code indication is simply less consistent than 
the other in that it seems to say that the train may proceed 
at restricted speed. 

The second speed indication, ‘“Approach next signal at re- 
stricted speed,” is open to objection of an opposite character. 
It is occasionally necessary to install a series of signals at 
such spacing that there is not sufficient distance for the fast- 
est trains to get down to medium speed between one signal 
and the next, and to give the indication in question at one 
of these signals when medium speed it required, not at the 
next signal, but at the one beyond that, or even farther along. 
Under such circumstances the indication does not say what 
it means; it calls for action that is not required or desired. 
The corresponding indication in the earlier schemes is ‘‘Re- 
duce to medium speed.” This exactly fits the case; for it 
presupposes at least sufficient distance for the reduction 
from the highest speed permitted where the signal is located, 
regardless of the point at which the next signal may be. 

The third speed indication, ‘“‘Procced at restricted speed,” 
is free from the defects of the first two. Presumably it is to 
be given when conditions affecting the signals are such that 
restricted speed may be maintained. In the most elaborate 
of the three earlier schemes, the similar indication is ‘‘Pro- 
ceed on medium-speed route”—corresponding with, and pav- 
ing the way for, the more limiting indication, “Proceed with 
caution on medium-speed route.” It may be said here that 
the reference to routes in these, and in the low-speed indica- 
tions of the earlier schemes as well, is quite in accord with 
the fact that speed signaling was developed as a substitute 
for route signaling and the fact that almost always, if not 
in every case, the speed indications, except the second, are 
given in connection with the different routes at points where 
two or more tracks are connected. 

The fourth speed indication, “Proceed at slow speed pre- 
pared to stop,” is not an improvement on the earlier one, 
“Proceed with caution on low-speed route.” Movement with 
caution is what is called for and the indication might better 
say so. The last, “Proceed at slow speed,” corresponds in 
form with the third and is of the same effect as its predeces- 
sor, “Proceed on low-speed route.” 

In a third article the general subject of caution indica- 
tions will be taken up in more detail. 





RussIAN RAILWAy FINANCE.—By the beginning of Sep- 
tember, 1915, without reckoning roads constructed in the 
region occupied by the field army, work had already begun 
on the construction of a network of Russian State railways 
with a length of 3,530 miles, to cost $315,368,000. The con- 
struction has been sanctioned of new lines totalling 300 miles 
at a cost of $26,478,000, and the building was proposed of 
new railways totalling 1,812 miles, at an outlay of $196,194, 
000. In all, these new lines and branches have a length of 
5,645 miles, and for their construction is demanded about 
$538,000,000. The realization, however, of proposals for the 
building of new lines has been postponed till the end of the 
war. Moreover, in 1915 permission was granted for the con- 
struction of 848 miles of private railways, representing a 
cost of $5,454,000. Finally, there are projects for new lines 
approved by the commission on new railways, but which as 
yet have not received ratification. 
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B. H. MEYER 


In conformity with the practice of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission adopted a few years ago, Balthasar H. Meyer 
has been appointed chairman of the commission, succeeding 
Charles C. McChord. Mr. Meyer was appointed a member 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission by President Taft 
in January, 1911. Previous to his appointment to the com- 
mission he had gained a high reputation as an economist and 
had had five years of practical experience in the regulation 
of railroads as a member of the Railroad Commission of 
Wisconsin. Mr. Meyer had been a professor of politica] 
economy in the University of Wisconsin since 1900. He has 
brought, therefore, to his work on the Interstate Commerce 
Commission a broader knowledge of some of the aspects of 
the commission’s work than any other member of the com- 
mission. With this broad 
knowledge has been com- 
bined a conscientious desire 
to be scrupulously fair and a 
capacity and willingness for 
hard work. 

Mr. Meyer was a member 
of the MHadley Securities 
Commission, which was ap- 
pointed by President Taft 
to investigate the question 
of the issuance of railroad 
securities. The knowledge 
gained in this investigation 
has unquestionably been of 
great advantage to Mr. 
Meyer in his work as Inter- 
state Commerce Commis- 
sioner. Commissioner Meyer 
was in the majority which 
refused to permit the rail- 
roads to raise their rates in 
the 5 per cent rate advance 
case of 1913, and again in 
the majority which permitted 
this rate advance, with cer- 
tain exceptions, in 1914. A 
cataloguing of the cases 
handled by Commissioner 
Meyer would probably show 
a substantial majority of 
these cases decided against 
the railroad companies. This 
in part is due to the charac- 
ter of the cases which were 
assigned to him. Probably 
no one of the railroad men 
who have dealt directly with 
Commissioner Meyer have 
anything but a great respect for his desire to be entirely just. 
It may be at times that he has allowed his intimate personal 
knowledge of conditions in Wisconsin to influence his judg- 
ment in regard to general conditions, and this was pretty 
surely the case in his work on the Securities Commission; 
but in general he has a mind open to conviction and unham- 
pered by earlier political prejudices or ambitions. 

Commissioner Meyer has been in charge of that depart- 
ment of the commission’s work which deals with accounting 
and the annual reports of railroad companies to the commis- 
sion and he has worked consistently to harmonize, insofar 
as is possible, the views which he and the commission’s 
statistician, W. J. Meyers, hold and the views of the Asso- 
ciation of American Railway Accounting Officers. Commis- 
sioner Meyer’s object has been to have a system of accounts 
formulated which would serve as a cost accounting system, 
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and at times his theories have been in conflict with what 
practice has demonstrated to be the most useful system of 
accounts for the control of expenses by the management. If 
the powers of the Interstate Commerce Commission are to 
be enlarged the presence of such a man as Chairman Meyer 
on the commission is a cause for confidence to all who have 
the best interests of successful railway regulation at heart. 

Balthasar Henry Meyer was born in Mequon, Ozaukee 
county, Wis., on May 28, 1866. He taught district school 
in the winters of 1884-86 and became principal of the 
schools in Fredonia, Wis., in 1887. In 1889 he was made 
principal of the high school in Port Washington, Wis. He 
graduated from Oshkosh normal school in 1893 and received 
the degree of B.L. from the University of Wisconsin in 
1893, and of Ph. D. in 1897. He attended graduate courses 
at the University of Berlin during 1894-95. In 1896 he was 
appointed extension lecturer 
for the University of Wis- 
consin, and was made as- 
sistant professor of sociology 
in 1899. He was elected 
professor of political econ- 
omy in 1900 and was grant- 
ed leave of absence from the 
university in 1905 to become 
a member of the Railroad 
Commission of Wisconsin. 
He was chairman of the 
commission from 1907 to. 
1911, when he was appoint- 
ed to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. He is 
the author of “Railway 
Regulation in the United 
States,” published in 1903, 
and has written a number of 
articles on economic sub- 
jects. 


RAILROADS PRESENT 
COUNTER-PROPOSALS 


On March 30, the day on 
which the brotherhoods of 
railroad train service em- 
ployees presented their de- 
mands on the railroads of 
the United States, providing 
for the “basic eight-hour 
day” and time and one-half 
for overtime, the individual 
railroads replied with letters 
serving notice of their inten- 
tion to open for considera- 
tion all provisions of the 
schedules affected by the demands. 

The executive committee of the Association of Western 
Railways issued the following statement explaining the posi- 
tion of the railways: 

“The demands of the employees contemplate revolutionary 
changes in certain provisions of the existing wage schedules, 
but they would effect only a one-sided revolution, resulting 
in an increase in the wages of these employees amounting to 
$100,000,000 a year. The reply of the railways gives notice 
that all parts of the provisions in the schedules governing 
compensation in the classes of service affected by the pro- 
posals of the employees will be opened up for consideration 
and disposition. ‘This notice simply means that the rail- 
ways open up for consideration not only those parts of the 
provisions affected by the proposals of the employees, but 
all other parts of these particular provisions. ‘There are 
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parts of them with which the railways are and have been 
dissatisfied, and which have been forced upon individual 
roads or groups of roads by threats of strikes or by arbi- 
tration awards. The railways, while dissatisfied with the 
features in question heretofore have left them undisturbed, 
but in view of the demands of the employees the manage- 
ments believe that these matters should be given a thorough 
reconsideration. 

“The reply of the railways also provides for considera- 
tion and disposition of any provisions of the schedules 
applying to train service employees which are in conflict 
with certain specified principles. ‘These principles are: 

“ *(a) No double compensation for the same time or ser- 
vice.’ (There are cases where train service employees are 
paid double for the same time or service. The railways 
want to abolish this practice. ) 

“ “(b) The same classification for the purpose of com- 
pensation to be applied to all members of a train and engine 
crew.’ (Often part of the members of a crew insist on being 
classified in one kind of service, as yard service, and other 
members insist on being classified in another kind of service, 
as in road service, in order that each part of the crew may 
get the highest possible rate of pay.) 

“ *(c) Two or more differently paid classes of service 
performed in the same day or trip to be paid proportionate 
rates according to the classes of service, with not less than a 
minimum day for the combined service.’ (This is intended 
to destroy the arrangement under which in many cases em- 
ployees work a part of a day in one class of service, as 
work train service, and another part of a day in another 
service, as through freight service, and get two or more full 
day’s pay, although both classes of work together may take 
less than a day.) 

“The letters presented by the employees to the individual 
lines request that they ‘join with other railway managements 
in the United States and enter into a collective movement for 
the purpose of handling this proposition at one and the 
same time through a joint committee representing all rail- 
roads concerned.’ They state that the committees of the 
brotherhoods ‘are instructed to advise you that the organiza- 
tions stand ready to do likewise.’ 

“The concerted action by train service employees on all 
the railways and the request by them for concerted action 
by the managements of all the railways are unprecedented 
in the history of this country. What action on this request 
the railways will take is as yet to be determined. A reply 
to it on or before April 29 is requested. Many of the rail- 
ways are very reluctant to join in a general movement con- 
templating the establishment of schedules applying on all 
roads entirely regardless of differences in their traffic, in 
their physical and operating conditions and in the general 
conditions in the various parts of the country. Many rail- 
way managers also seriously question whether consistently 
with their duty to their stockholders and to the public, they 
can acquiesce in a general movement on the part of all the 
train service employees which puts in the hands of these 
300,000 employees the power to tie up simultaneously all the 
railways of the United States.” 

The eastern roads also issued a similar statement. 

Commenting on the demands submitted by the train ser- 
vice emplovees, J. W. Higgins, executive secretary of the 
Association of Western Railways, made a statement, saying 
in part: 

“Speaking purely as an individual, I may say that in my 
judgment the present situation is one of the gravest which 
has ever confronted the railroad managers of the nation. To 
comply with the demands which the trainmen make would 
mean an added cost of operation of something like $100,- 
000,000 per annum; and this shock coming at a time when 
one-sixth of the railroad mileage of the country is in the 
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hands of receivers would be more than the carriers could 
stand. You can get a pretty good idea of what the demands 
mean when I tell you that to grant them would be to sweep 
away at one stroke more than twice as much money as the 
railroads have derived or will derive from the increases in 
rates granted by the Interstate Commerce Commission dur- 
ing the last year and a half. 

“Tt is true that there has been an appreciable increase in 
railroad revenues during the last six or eight months, but, 
as James J. Hill so aptly declared in New York the other 
day, these increases are largely, if not altogether, due to the 
large export business. ‘They do not represent a wholesome 
or dependable domestic activity, and once the European war 
comes to an end, there is every reason to believe that there 
will be an enormous falling off in railroad incomes. Fur- 
thermore, even with the recent increase in earnings, the per- 
centage of net return on property investment earned in the 
last 6 months of 1915 was less than in 1912. 

“Have the railroad officials of the country the right to 
grant such a request and assume such a tremendous new 
burden of increased cost of operation at the simple com- 
mand of some 300,000 men who are already the best paid 
employees in the field of American labor, and who represent 
less than one-fifth of the vast army of a million and three- 
quarters of people employed by the carriers? Is not the 
great American public, which in the end must foot the bill, 
entitled to some consideration? ‘The railroads have no way 
of getting money except as the people pay it to them for 
service. If they agree to this new burden and add one hun- 
dred million dollars more to their yearly cost of operation, 
have they any other resource open except to ask the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to give a new increase in rev- 
enues sufficient to cover it? 

“As I stated above, the trainmen who are back of the 
present demands constitute less than one-fifth of the em- 
ployees of American railroads, and they are already the best 
paid workmen in the nation. It, therefore, occurs to me that 
they should not at this critical time in our country’s history 
precipitate a controversy which gravely menaces the indus- 
trial well-being of the nation. We are just emerging from 
one of the worst business depressions in our history—and 
we may at any moment be compelled to meet the setback 
which will come at the conclusion of the European war. 

“Furthermore, the railroads have given and are constantly 
giving a ‘square deal’ to their employees. As evidence of 
this fact, within the past few weeks a large number of roads 
have granted voluntary advances to many of their employees 
who, in the judgment of the managements, were entitled to 
it. But there are a great many more who have not yet been 
taken care of. And this is one trouble with the present 
demands of the trainmen, who, by means of their organiza- 
tions, have in times past forced the carriers to give them 
Once 
revenues permit it, there are a million and a half other em- 
ployees on the pay-rolls of the railroads who are entitled to 
first consideration. 

“The fact that the railroad brotherhoods have refused to 
deal with the individual lines and systems but are directing 
their demands to the carriers as a whole, shows that the 
railroad problem is becoming more and more national in its 
scope and character, rather than local—a goal toward which 
the employees and other influences are driving it, despite the 
feelings or preferences of the different railroad manage- 
ments. Acting in this way, these men undoubtedly have the 
power to tie up every railroad in the United States should 
they conclude to exercise it. What action the managements of 
the railroads will take in meeting the demands of the engine- 
men’s and trainmen’s organizations, I cannot say. ‘The mat- 
ter is now in the hands of the various railroad executives and 
it is not within my province to speak for them.” 











Full Investigation of Amherst Accident 


Testimony Shows Three Trains on New York Central 
Were Wrecked in Spite of Good Equipment and Discipline 


The accident on the New York Central Lines West, near 
Amherst, Ohio, at about 3:18 a. m., on March 29, in which 
two eastbound passenger trains met in a rear end collision, 
and a westbound passenger train on the adjacent track ran 
into the wreckage, as mentioned in the news columns of the 
Railway Age Gazette of March 31, was made the subject of 
a searching investigation jointly by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the Public Utilities Commission of Ohio, 
in Cleveland on March 31 and April 1. The taking of testi- 
mony by H. W. Belnap, chief of the division of safety of 
the I. C. C., was completed on the latter date, but the com- 
missions are conducting tests on the signal apparatus in the 
vicinity of Amherst in an endeavor to secure any informa- 
tion that may throw further light upon the causes of the ac- 
cident. ‘These tests may require a considerable time for 
completion. 

The two eastbound trains were the first and second sec- 
tions of No. 86, known as the Chicago-Pittsburgh-Baltimore 
Limited which left Toledo, 81 miles from the point of the 
accident, at 1:43 a. m., and 1:56 a. m., respectively. Train 
No. 25, the Twentieth Century Limited, westbound, left 
Cleveland, 32 miles east of Amherst at 2:34 a.m. As all 
of these trains were a little behind time, they were being run 
at a rate somewhat faster than scheduled time, but well 
within the speed limit of 70 miles per hour. A dense fog 
existed at Amherst at the time of the accident and extended 
15 or 20 miles west. ‘This did not interfere, however, with 
the operation of the first section of No. 86, whose engineer 
received a caution indication at the distant signal west of 
the Amherst interlocking piant. He slowed down and made 
a stop about 200 ft. west of the home signal and whistled 
for the signal, which then cleared. Before his train had 
moved as far as the home signal, it was struck at the rear 
by train second No. 86, whose engineer was certain he had 
received a clear signal at the next location west of the point 
of the accident. ‘The collision derailed the two rear cars of 
the first section, a coach and a club car, throwing them to 
the north across the westbound high-speed track where they 
were run into in less than a minute later by the Twentieth 
Century Limited. About forty passengers were riding in the 
coach and two men, a Pullman porter and a New York Cen- 
tral employee off duty, were in the club car. These two em- 
ployees and 25 of the passengers were killed, 18 others re- 
ceiving injuries serious enough to require their removal to 
a hospital. So far as is known, no one was seriously injured 
except those mentioned in the last two cars of first No. 86. 

It proved to be a very difficult matter to fix the blame for 
the accident on any employee or officer of the company. The 
operator in the Amherst tower, Albert H. Ernst, testified 
that when his buzzer rang upon the entrance of the first sec- 
tion of No. 86 into the annunciator circuit, about 114 miles 
west of the tower, he looked at his track indicator, which 
showed the section of track 2, on which the train was ap- 
proaching, to be clear ahead of the home signal so that he 
could clear that signal for a continuous movement. He ac- 
cordingly pulled lever 40 in the mechanical interlocking ma- 
chine which controls the clearing circuit for the semi-auto- 
matic power-operated home signal for that track. This 
should have cleared the signal, and Ernst testified that the 
indicator in the tower went to the clear position, showing 
that the signal had properly operated. His attention was 
first called to the failure of this signal to give the clear indi- 
cation by the whistling of first No. 86. He then glanced at 
the signal indicator and found it at stop, whereupon he threw 





the lever back to normal and reversed it again, clearing the 
signal properly. The testimony of representatives of the 
signal department conflicted with that of Mr. Ernst, how- 
ever, in that the circuit for the stick indicator would prevent 
it from returning to danger after it had shown clear until 
the train occupying the section had passed out of the limits 
of the plant or the towerman had operated a hand release. 
In any event, first section of No. 86 should have been fully 
protected by automatic signals in the rear. 

Flagman Beach on train first No. 86 testified that when 
he felt the brakes being applied on passing the distant signal, 
he immediately stepped out on the back platform and 
dropped a five-minute fusee. As soon as the train stopped, 
he started back to protect the rear end, but was recalled by 
whistle. When the engineer attempted to start his train 
upon the flagman’s signal it stalled and he had to back up 
to take the slack. Flagman Beach immediately got down 
on the ground again to go out if necessary and he then heard 
second No. 86 approaching. He ran back as fast as he could, 
and flagged the approaching train with a fusee and his red 
and white lantern. The distance between the trains at that 
time, however, was so short that the application of the emer- 
gency brakes and the collision came almost at the same in- 
stant. It is estimated that 4 to 5 minutes was consumed 
from the first stop to the time of the collision. 

Engineman Hess on second No. 86 testified that he had 
been running at least two blocks behind the first section after 
leaving ‘Toledo, and had read every signal he passed. He 
was positive that the distant signal had been clear and he 
had seen no fusee except the one held by the flagman. His 
train was running about 50 miles an hour when the col- 
lision occurred, this being the limit of speed through inter- 
locking plants. His fireman told the investigating board 
that he had been busy with other duties immediately before 
reaching the distant signal, and had not seen four or five 
of the signals, although engineer Hess had called them all 
white as they passed. The flagman of second No. 86 went 
back immediately after the accident in company with the 
brakeman of No. 25, and together they observed that the 
distant signal and the automatic signal controlling that block 
were both in the stop position. 

Towerman Ernst had only been stationed at the Amherst 
plant for five days at the time of the accident, but he had 
been in charge of similar plants at other points for some 
time and was experienced and thoroughly competent. His 
werk had always been entirely satisfactory. The three en- 
gineers involved all have good records behind them. E. W. 
Leonard, engineer of train first No. 86, had been driving 
engines on that division since 1888, W. H. Hess, engineer 
of second No. 86, since 1899, and C. C. Robertson, engineer 
of train No. 25, for about thirty-five years. The flagman 
had thirteen years’ experience, and some of the other train- 
men were even older in the service. With the exception of 
Hess, no one of the men involved had ever been in a serious 
accident before, and his record was by no means a bad one. 
He had been disciplined in every instance where he had 
failed to live up strictly to the rules and in common with all 
of the other passenger engineers on that division, had been 
cautioned particularly to exercise care in reading signals, 
only a few months before by the road foreman of engines. 

The hearing also brought out a considerable amount of 
testimony bearing on the operating methods, signal perform- 
ance, and the discipline of employees. It was shown that 
it is customary to run the two sections of a train about a 
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telegraph office apart, this distance averag:ng about seven 
miles. While it is not customary to make up time in foggy 
weather, these adverse weather conditions are not allowed 
to interfere with making speed as long as the engineers can 
be sure of reading their signals. It was clearly brought out 
that in the last analysis the speed at which it is safe to run 
under any given conditions must be left largely to the judg- 
ment of the engineman who is obviously in the best position 
to judge. A. S. Ingalls, general superintendent, told of the 
checks that have been made on enginemen to determine 
whether they are exceeding the specified speed limit, and 
whether they are running on caution signals. Other officers 
told of the almost daily inspection which is provided by the 
operating officers riding over the division. Mr. Ingalls tes- 
tified that the instructions in regard to the efficiency or sur- 
prise tests require the trainmasters to conduct them as often 
as possible, preferably at least once in sixty days. They are 
forbidden to introduce any abnormal conditions or to en- 
danger life in any way. All of the enginemen involved had 
been subjected to surprise tests within recent months and 
had been reported perfect. A considerable discussion was 
raised as to the comparative merits of the flagging rule on the 
lines west, which provides that a flagman shall return to his 
train when whistled in providing he can not see or hear a 
following train, and that in use on the lines east, which is 
practically the same as rule 99, in the standard code, that a 
flagman when he starts back shall continue to a sufficient 
distance to protect his train and be picked up by a follow- 
ing train. The difficulties of applying this rule literally, on 
account of the large number of flagmen that would be re- 
quired on each train, or of applying it with liberal allow- 
ance for judgment on the part of the men, on account of the 
obvious dangers resulting from such an allowance, were 
made clear. 

While the stopping of train first No. 86 was not a factor in 
creating a dangerous condition, considerable testimony was 
taken as to the operation of this interlocking plant. The 
towermen and operators testified that trouble had been re- 
ported rather frequently and the maintainer stated that sig- 
nal 40 had been reported out of order about ten times in the 
21% years since the plant was installed. In most cases, how- 
ever, these troubles had been located and remedied by the 
maintainer. F. B. Wiegand, signal engineer, outlined the 
system of inspection in use under which automatic signals 
are inspected at least once a year and interlocking plants at 
least twice a year, the second inspection in the latter case 
being made about three months after the first in order to 
check up items reported the first time. This testimony 
showed that the eastbound home signals at the Amherst plant 
are about 1,210 ft. from the tower, and are located on a 
bracket pole with two dolls south of the track. The distance 
from the home to the distance signal is about 5,400 ft., and 
from the distant to the next automatic signal about 7,689 
ft. The track is straight for a considerable distance west of 
this point and the grade is 0.3 per cent rising eastbound. 

Mr. Wiegand testified that on the Toledo division with 
approximately 795 signals, counting each arm as a separate 
signal, and three-position signals as two, there have been 
13,501,435 movements during the years 1914 and 1915 with 
a total of 1,160 failures, or one for every 11,639 movements, 
and only 9 clear failures, an average of 1,500,159 move- 
ments per clear failure. He detailed the reasons found for 
these clear failures and the remedies applied, from which 
the following is abstracted: 


On July 15, 1914, signal S 40.1 remained clear with a switch in the block 
set for a siding, on account of a construction man having made a wrong 
connection in the circuit controller. On September 14, 1914, distant signal 
S 45.2, remained clear with a train order signal at stop, on account of the 


control wire bein nunded on a guy wire, the insulation having been worn 


Instructions were issued to signal and telegraph men to keep 


< ere 


through. 

guy wires away from line wires. On December 1, 1914, distant signal 
S 45.1, remained clear with a train in the block on account of the counter 
being caught on the slot arm. Counters were immediately inspected 


on all signals, and where necessary the conditions were corrected to pre- 
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vent a recurrence. On February 9, 1915, signal 192.2, indicated clear with 
a train in the block on account of rain seeping in where the doll pole 
had been leaded into the bearing casting, the water freezing the arma- 
ture. When a new mast was installed, the joint was recalked and 
painted, and all supervisors were advised to examine signals for similar 
conditions and correct them if found. On September 12, 1915, signal 
S 133.2, remained clear behind a train, a jumper wire having been broken 
by a dragging freight beam allowing foreign current to hold up the relay, 
A center-ied track circuit was installed to prevent recurrence. On De- 
cember 21, 1915, distant signal S 10.1 remained clear with the home signal 
at stop, two control wires having been grounded in an underground cable. 
This accident was caused by mice having chewed the insulation. Insula- 
tion tests were made with a megger on all cables following this occur- 
rence. On December 4, 1915, signal S 61.4 remained at clear falsely on 
account of water getting into the cap over the shaft and freezing. All 
caps were gone over and holes drilled in the under side or a portion of 
the gasket removed to prevent a recurrence. It was found that the 
trouble in this case had been caused by painters standing on the caps 
and this matter was taken up with the master painter to correct in the 
future. On January 18, 1916, signal S 14.2 indicated clear with a train in 
the block on ac.ount of a nut having bridged the contacts on the back 
of a lightning arrester. This resulted from carelessness on the part of 
a construction man and the supervisors were instructed to call their 
men’s attention to this fact, and see that they located all metal parts 
dropped around mechanisms or machines. The nut in this case was held 
in this position by a cobweb. This type of arrester is being replaced 
as fast as possible. On January 28, 1916, signal S 12.8 remained clear 
behind a train on account of the relay armature freezing in the pick-up 
position, moisture having been produced by the relay sweating. This 
relay was sent to the signal company for tests, and ventilators were 
recommended. They are being installed on all non-ventilated relays as 
fast as possib‘e. 

The flagman of second No. 86 and the head-brakeman of 
No. 25 went together to the distant signal immediately after 
the accident, and the flagman remained there until the ar- 
rival of L. L. Whitcomb, supervisor of signals, shortly after 
day-break. The flagman testified that no one touched the 
signals while he was there and Mr. Whitcomb and other 
representatives of the signal department who came later, 
testified that no repairs whatever were made to any part of 
the signal system with the exception of the replacing of the 
bond-wires. All of the mechanisms, relays, circuits, etc., 
were found to be in normal condition and the system oper- 
ated properly when the tracks were repaired. A test was 
made for foreign current which showed a fluctuating current, 
varying from zero to 40 mil-amperes with both rails broken. 
It is probable, however, that this current was obtained from 
leakage from the adjacent track circuits, as the nearest elec- 
tric line is 114 miles away and the electric tracks are be- 
tween the steam tracks and the power house. No trouble 
had ever been experienced at this point before with foreign 
currents. 

W. H. Elliot, signal engineer of the New York Central 
Lines East, was questioned as to the feasibility of applying 
an automatic train control to prevent such an accident. Mr. 
Elliot testified that a satisfactory train control device would 
have prevented the collision, but that he knew of no practical 
device that would provide sufficient additional advantages to 
counter-balance the disadvantages that would be created by 
its use. While in his opinion it is not essential to require a 
closed circuit between the apparatus on the roadway and on 
the locomotive in an automatic stop system and some of the 
other minor requirements which have been held up could be 
eliminated, he does consider it essential to have a device 
which, when once applied cannot be released until a train 
has been brought to a full stop, and which will not operate 
as long as the engineman is so controlling his train as to be 
able to stop short of the point of danger. In reference to the 
use of white lights, he stated that green is much safer for 
clear than white, and mentioned the fact that instructions 
have already been issued on the lines west to change this 
standard. 

It is difficult to draw any conclusion as to the showing 
made by steel equipment in this accident, since the conditions 
to which the two rear cars of train first No. 86 were subjected, 
were so severe as practically to defy resistance. The first sec- 
tion of No. 86 consisted of ten cars; one all-wood express, 
one all-steel mail, six all-steel Pullmans, one steel-under- 
frame club car, and one all-steel coach. Train second No. 59 
consisted of thirteen cars; two all-steel Pullmans, four 
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wooden coaches, one steel underframe express refrigerator, 
one wooden baggage, one steel underframe baggage, and four 
all-steel Pullmans. Train No. 25, consisted of eight all-steel 
Pullman cars. As near as can be determined, the engine of 
train second No. 86 ran into the all-steel coach of the train 
ahead for about 10 ft. The club car was tipped by the im- 
pact and thrown at right angles to the adjacent track. It 
seems apparent that little damage was done to the steel coach 
by the first collision, except to the seats in the rear, and 
minor damage to the front corner by sliding on the forward 
car. The Twentieth Century practically split the club car 
in the middle carrying one-half of the car body between the 
locomotive and the superstructure of the steel coach. This 
practically demolished the superstructure of this steel car, 
although the underframe was left almost intact. 





REPORT OF HOUSE COMMITTEE ON NEW. 
LANDS RESOLUTION 


As briefly noted in our issue of March 17, the House com- 
mittee on interstate and foreign commerce’ on March 14 re- 
ported to the House with certain amendments the Newlands 
resolution providing for a congressional investigation of the 
subject of railroad regulation. In submitting its report the 
committee said, in part: 

“While there appeared to be a disposition in the two houses 
of Congress to honor the suggestion of the President, it was 
not deemed wise to create an outside commission but a joint 
subcommittee of the committees of the two houses of Con- 
gress clothed with jurisdiction of the subject of transporta- 
tion; therefore the joint resolution herewith reported to the 
House was introduced and passed by the Senate. 

“Many questions are suggested as demanding investiga- 
tion and solution and are urged as reasons in support of the 
joint resolution. It is claimed that the transportation of the 
country is congested and retarded, greatly to the detriment of 
commerce, for the want of adequate facilities. Thousands 
of freight cars loaded with the products of our country—fac- 
tory, field, and mine—are occupying many miles of terminals 
and sidetracks in our principal cities vainly awaiting un- 
loading, storage, or forwarding. If this state of stagnation 
and congestion is not promptly relieved, depression will grow 
worse, and the business of agriculture, manufacture, mining, 
and merchandising will languish and be seriously demoral- 
ized, to the consequent suffering and loss generally among 
our people. 

“On the 6th and 7th instants the Interstate Commerce 
Commission held hearings, at which the leading shippers, 
forwarders, and transportation managers of the country ap- 
peared. The purpose was to seek some plan of relief for the 
present distressing congestion. As no solution was reached 
by agreement of the various interests, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission is still considering this important matter. 

“Tt is announced by experts who claim to know that it will 
require an expenditure of from $5,000,000,000 to $15,000,- 
000,000 to supply the railroads of the country with side- 
tracks, warehouses, terminal facilities, and the other equip- 
ments and improvements necessary to handle the transporta- 
tion business of the country, present and prospective, in the 
near future. 

“In addition to that, when normal conditions are restored 
foliowing the present universal war and its disastrous effects 
on our people the tremendous increase of the industries and 
business of our country will more and more burden railroads 
inadequately equipped and demand increased facilities. As 
the railroads must expend a vast outlay of money to handle 
business before they can expect to derive revenue therefrom, 
the question of financing these necessary and vast improve- 
ments becomes a momentous one, and that is one of the ques- 
tions which the railroads desire to present for consideration 
and solution by this subcommittee if raised by this joint 
resolution. 
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“Members of the Interstate Commerce Commission ap- 
peared before your committee and advised us as to the tre- 
mendous increase in the volume, importance, and diversity 
of its business as well as the difficulties of transacting and 
disposing of same in.a satisfactory manner, suggesting sev- 
eral changes in the law affecting their organization and 
procedure. Since the approval of the act to regulate com- 
merce in 1887 the system has had a gradual and irregular 
growth by various and sometimes sporadic amendments, 
some of them making decided if not radical changes in the 
original plans and policies and some of them adding new 
and important activities. So that the entire law to regulate 
commerce now in force is not a uniform, compact, sym- 
metrical structure, easily understood, but is an incoherent 
growth, sometimes inconsistent, in some parts hardly recon- 
cilable, and, to say the least of it, the diversities and incon- 
gruities should be carefully considered and wherever pos- 
sible unified and improved, to the end that the federal regu- 
lation of carriers may be successfully carried on with the 
best possible service to the public. 

“The improvement of the telephone and telegraph, both 
wired and wireless, and the operations of the express com- 
panies and the connection of our local transportation system 
with foreign traffic all having grown up or undergone 
changes in recent times are worthy of study and demand in 
the interests of the public service thorough consideration. 

“The various subjects mentioned for consideration by the 
joint committee proposed if thoroughly investigated will be 
better understood by the public, and the investigation will 
therefore in all probability enable Congress, with the ap- 
proval of the people, to settle these questions to the best in- 
terests of the public. ‘The subject of transportation is vital 
to the interests of our whole people, and the fact that our 
government has undertaken federal regulation of interstate 
and foreign commerce with such a marked degree of success 
inspires us with faith that the defects in the system can be 
corrected and the system very largely improved, and to that 
end there can not be too much light secured and thrown 
upon the questions involved. Your committee is satisfied, 
as suggested by the President, that no backward step is con- 
templated, and so far as this committee or any members of 
it may be connected with any such investigation no such 
backward step shall be recommended, but it is the earnest 
hope of every member of your committee that the investiga- 
tion, if ordered, shall be directed to the detection of defects 
in the system, the establishment of truth as to the best way 
to remedy these defects, and the perfection of the system for 
the increased convenience and prosperity of the people in 
every way that human legislative wisdom can accomplish 
perfection in anything. 

“Tf amended as suggested, your committee recommends 
that Senate joint resolution No. 60 do pass.” 


Mirk TraFFIC ON FRENCH RatLways.— The normal 
daily consumption of milk in Paris and its suburbs exceeds 
1,000,000 quarts. Owing to the nature of the territory which 
it serves the State Railways handle a larger volume of this 
traffic than any other. In 1913 the State Railways carried 
37.1 per cent. of the total, while for the first 10 months 
of 1915 the proportion had risen to 45.26 per cent. ‘This one 
railway owns 277 special milk cars, of which 121 are not 
normally required, but are maintained as a reserve. The 
Orleans Railway traverses a district which for the first 60 
miles outside Paris is lacking in suitable pasture land. 
Hence this company, which handles about a fifth of the total 
Parisian supply, has been obliged to develop a long-distance 
traffic. How it has succeeded in that direction is shown 
by the fact that while in 1897 the farthest point from which 
it delivered milk to the capital was 65 miles away, that dis- 
tance had risen to 96 miles by 1909 and to 180 miles last 
year. At present Paris is not obtaining its normal milk supply. 





Disastrous Floods in Southern California 


A Description of the Heavy Damage Inflicted Late in 
January and the Methods of Reconstruction Followed 





On January 16 to 18 Southern California was visited by 
one of the most severe storms in its history, and on January 
26 and 27 it was again visited by a storm of almost equal 
severity. The average annual rainfall in the vicinity of 
Los Angeles is about 15 in. and at San Diego about 10 in. 
Previous to 1914 these averages had not been exceeded for 
a number of years, but in February of that year the dis- 
trict between Los Angeles and San Bernardino was deluged 
with from 12 to 20 in. of rain in one month. ‘This inter- 
fered seriously with the operation of all the railways in that 
vicinity and took out many bridges, but the area covered 
was confined to that skirting the foot of the San Bernardino 
mountains. 

The storms of this year extended over all of Southern 
California and completely demoralized railway operation on 
practically all of the lines. As much as 7 in. of rain fell 
at many points in the two days covered by the first storm 
and almost as much in the second storm. Because of their 
large mileage in this area the Southern Pacific and the 
Atchison, ‘Topeka & Santa Fe were the principal sufferers. 
The experiences of the Sante Fe in combating these floods 
and in returning its line to operation were largely common 
with those of the other roads in this vicinity. 

The Sante Fe has two lines from San Bernardino to Los 
Angeles. ‘The line through Pasadena follows the moun- 
tains, lying from one to five miles from the base of the hills. 
Because of this close proximity to the mountains it must 
pass the storm waters quickly. Trouble is always expected 
along this line following heavy storms, because the streams 
in this vicinity frequently change their channels and carry 
a large amount of solid material which they deposit rapidly 
One of the worst streams to contend with is the San Gabriel 
river, which carries a maximum flood flow of 35,000 sec. 
ft. The track is carried across this stream on a 700-ft. 
steel bridge, but in recent years the channel has filled up 
so that in 1914 and again this year the river broke through 
the railway embankment west of the bridge, doing a large 
amount of damage to railway property and to the surround- 
ing country. 

The second line of the Sante Fe, between Los Angeles and 
San Bernardino, is well away from the hills and little 
trouble has been encountered for a number of years. This 
line crosses the Santa Ana river several times, but no diffi- 
culty has been experienced previously. This year when 7 
in. of rain fell in two days in an area with a normal annual 
rainfall of 12 in. this stream overflowed the entire valley, 
running over the track in a number of places and doing a 
limited amount of damage to the railway. It soon receded, 
and this line was placed back in service in a short time. 

On the Fallbrook line, extending from Oceanside to Fall- 
brook, a distance of 18 miles, the water was over the track 
from one to five feet for almost the entire distance. While 
this line has always given trouble since it was built in 1882, 
it has never been as seriously wrecked as at this time, the 
entire line being put out of commission and practically all 
the bridges being washed out. 

The greatest damage occurred on the line extending south 
from Fullerton to San Diego, a distance of about 100 miles. 
Over the entire area traversed by this line the average 
annual rainfall is only about 10 in. In the storm of 
January 16 to 18 approximately 6 in. of rain fell, followed 
during the second storm by 4 in. more. On account of the 
small normal rainfall throughout this district the Sante Fe 


had never built steel structures across the different streams 
on this line, but had depended upon pile structures and 
arches. The experience this year demonstrated, however, 
that these streams carry so much debris at times such as 
these, that it will be necessary to adopt other construction. 
There were a number of high bridges on this line where it 
crossed marsh lands, in which many bents were lost. At 
one place 1,200 ft. of line, including bridge and embank- 
ment, were washed out. The Santa Ana river flooded the 
territory between Fullerton and Orange for a distance of 
five miles, washing out the embankment for from 10 to 50 
ft. at the ends of each of several bridges. One structure in 
this section of the line consisted of four 60 ft. and eleven 
90 ft. girders. During the floods two of the 60 ft. girders 
disappeared completely. Practically all of the bridges south 
of Orange were also damaged or entirely washed out by 
other streams. About 15 miles from San Diego the track 
was buried under mud slides for about three miles. The 
cuts which stood normally on a slope of two or three to one, 
became so soft that the material flowed down over the track, 
and cattle and horses stepping into it were unable to free 
themselves. A force of 100 teams was required to restore 
this track. 

Following the first storm, forces immediately undertook 
the reconstruction of this line and it was practically ready to 
return to operation when the second storm came. As it 
became evident that the line was again badly damaged, the 
general superintendent and the chief enginer went over it at 
once and detailed a roadmaster, an engineer, or a foreman 
of bridges and buildings, to assume charge of the recon- 
struction work at each serious washout. ‘Telephone service 
was soon re-established, and these men were enabled to com- 
municate direct with the general superintendent and chief 
engineer, who had established headquarters at San Diego, 
and who despatched men and materials to the various points 
as required. Supplies were taken to the different locations 
by boat, automobile and motor trucks, according to the local 
conditions. 

The division storekeeper at once took charge of the ma- 
terial yard at San Diego, and forwarded the materia! to the 
various locations required. The purchasing department at 
Los Angeles bought and forwarded all the various supplies 
which could not be furnished from the division storeyard 
at San Bernardino. ‘To distribute this material from San 
Diego the bridge caps and stringers were made up into rafts 
and towed as great a distance as 60 miles along the ocean 
front to the mouths of the streams over which they were to 
be used, or to beach landings opposite the work, from which 
points they were hauled to the desired locations by teams. 
In some instances the material had to be transferred across 
streams by ropes, and pulled up the opposite side by men and 
by motor cars. Where the sites of the trouble were acces- 
sible by water the rafts were towed to the desired locations 
by flat-bottomed boats. Where the rafts were taken ashore 
along the beach the tow boats held them just outside of the 
breakers until a long rope was stretched from the shore, 
this rope being 1,200 ft. long in some instances. After the 
boat let go, a team pulled the raft shoreward through the 
breakers 

In order to take care of the men distributed along the 
line it was necessary to purchase and equip a large number 
of tents for their use at points where there were not suffi- 
cient accommodations for them. ‘This material also had to 
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(1) The crossing of the San Gabriel river on the Pasadena line. (2) Destruction on the San Diego line. (3) A wash-out through the station grounds 
at Sierra. (4) Pile drivers closing 1,200 ft. gap in the San Diego line after second wash-out. (5) The wings washed out and the foundation exposed 
at a double 20 ft. by 8 ft. arch culvert. (6) Four hundred foot trestle gone and parallel track washed along bank in the foreground. (7) Timber crib- 
bing supported on sand-sack foundation. (8) Two bents remaining of a 98-ft. pile bridge across the Santa Ana river. (9) A 149-ft. truss and 400 ft. of 
pile trestle lost north of Oceanside. (10) One thousand ft. of track washed out near Sierra. 


Railroads Suffer Severely from Floods in Southern California 
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be brought in by boat. Over a considerable portion of the 
line the water in the sloughs could not be used for boilers, 
and at Del Mar it was necessary to restore a two-mile p:pe 
line in order to keep the pile drivers and engines operat ng. 

In starting the reconstruction work attention was first 
directed to the replacing of the larger structures and every 
effort was made to pass the pile drivers over the smaller 
washouts by means of cribbing, “shoofly lines,” etc. In a 
number of instances structures were missing wh‘ch had been 
rebuilt only a few days before. Immediately after the sec- 
ond storm, one pile driver was started south from Fullerton, 
being carried over the smaller openings by cribbing placed 
by extra gangs. This driver was followed by a second one 
secured from another division which drove temporary struc- 
tures at these smaller openings. ‘Two drivers were working 
between San Diego and Santa Ana at the time of the second 
storm and they were immediately started at work on recon- 
struction. A pile driver was built on a flat car, and started 
north from San Diego, and two others were built there and 
sent to intermediate points on barges where they were trans- 
ferred to the track. All drivers worked continuously until 
the line was open. ‘The bridges were built of four or five- 
pile bents and where low the stringers were interlaced and 
were not bolted. At one place where a driver could not be 
brought in, a sand-sack foundation was placed for a timber 
crib and the track carried on this. At another point a pile 
trestle 400 ft. long remained after the first storm, but after 
the second storm it had disappeared and there was a clear 
opening of 1,200 ft. Because of the poor foundations at 
this point 70-ft. piles were required for this structure. No 
brace piles were driven at first, but after the line was open 
for traffic the drivers were employed in placing these brace 
piles and in redriving structures at the points where the 
track was carried by cribbing temporarily. 

After the first examination immediately following the 
storm it was estimated that the line would be closed for 
30 days or more. By taking advantage of the possibility 
of bringing in materials on the ocean and by careful organi- 
zation, service was resumed on February 18, less than three 
weeks after the second storm. The line was, however, out 
of service from the date of the first storm on January 17, or 
a total of 32. days. 


USE-OF HAND BRAKES UNLAWFUL 


The United States Circuit Court of Appeals, ninth circuit, 
in a decision handed down February 14, has declared the use 
of hand brakes in the ordinary management and movement of 
freight trains in interstate commerce unlawful. This agrees 
with the decision by Judge Martin A. Knapp, in the case of 
the Virginian Railway, reported in the Railway Age Gazette, 
May 14, 1915, page 1018, and has somewhat brceadened 
the application’ of the law. In the Virginian case very 
long trains, running at 10 miles an hour, were controlled 
wholly by hand brakes on descending grades at certain points; 
whereas in the present case, which arose on the Great 
Northern Railway, the statement of facts says that the trains 
were equipped with power brakes which were operated by the 
engineman “in connection with the hand brakes.” The de- 
cision, which reverses the judgment of the district court for 
the Eastern district of Washington, is summarized as 
follows: 


“It was the intention of Congress by the power brake provision of the 
safety appliance acts (27 Stat. 531; 29 Stat. 85; 32 Stat. 943) to make it 
unlawful to require brakemen to use hand brakes in the ordinary manage- 
ment and movement of freight trains in interstate commerce. 

“In an act, the express purpose of which is to relieve brakemen from the 
danger of using hand brakes, a provisicn that the train shall be so equipped 
as to run without requiring the use of the hand brakes is a prohibition 
against the use of the hand brakes in the ordinary movement of trains. 

“The language of the act was equivalent to declaring that after the date 
named freight trains should not only be equipped to run, but should actually 
be run without requiring brakemen to use the common hand brake.” 
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‘The decision is by Circuit Judge William B. Gilbert, con- 
curred in by Judge W. W. Morrow. After citing the statute, 
Judge Gilbert says: “Aside from the language of the act and 
the amendments, there is external evidence that it was the 
intention of Congress thereby to make it unlawful to require 
brakemen to use hand brakes in the ordinary management 
and movement of freight trains in interstate commerce. This 
is shown by the title of the act and the reports of committees 
during the passage of the bill through Congress.” And he 
quotes from the report of the House committee and from 
expressions in the annual reports of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to show that the intent of the law was as he has 
concluded. “To say that trains shall be provided with power 
brakes, and in the same breath to say that the carrier may 
refuse to use them, is to contradict the very purposes and 
terms of the act.” 

Circuit Judge Erskine M. Ross dissents from the decision, 
holding that the words of the statute, which do not expressly 
forbid the use of hand brakes, cannot be taken to imply such 
prohibition. He says that the decision in the Virginian case 
does not sustain the majority view in the present case, because 
there the air brakes were not used at all. 


REPORT ON MILFORD COLLISION 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has issued a report, 
signed by H. W. Belnap, chief of the division of safety, dated 
March 14, giving the results of the investigation of the rear 
collision of passenger trains on the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford, near Milford, Conn., February 22, in which 10 
persons were killed and 276 injured. 

The statement of facts, with slight exceptions, is substan- 
tally the same as that given in the Railway Age Gazette 
March 3, page 385. From investigations and comparisons 
made by officers of the mechanical department of the read, it 
is believed that the rupture in the air-brake hose, which caused 
the sudden stoppage of the leading train, could be caused by 
a loose steam hose, if the hose should come in contact with 
the ties and be thrown violently upward. ‘The boiler of the 
colliding locomotive, which was thrown a long distance over 
to the left, was found to have in one end a hole 6 in. square. 
The rear end of the standing train, at the time of the collision, 
was about 450 ft. ahead of the home signal. An engineman 
approaching from the east has a good view of this signal for 
a distance of 1,800 ft. 

Following the testimony of the trainmen and others having 
immediate knowledge of the collision and the attending cir- 
cumstances, the report gives a summary of the testimony of 
General Manager C. L. Bardo. Replying to a question as to 
what should be done to prevent accidents of this character, 
Mr. Bardo said: 

“That is an exceedingly difficult question, because of the 
fact that regardless of what mechan‘caily or electrically com- 
bined devices may be developed, you still go back to the 
human element, and there is a very grave question in my mind 
as to the wisdom of taking from the shoulders of a well- 
trained, well-disciplined engineer the responsibility for doing 
certain things and placing it upon a man who by the very 
nature of things can’t be either so well trained or so well dis- 
ciplined. In other words, you simply transfer the responsibil ty 
from the shoulders of one man to those of another, or you do 
a more harmful thing, you divide it between two men. Our 
experience and I think the experience of every railroad and of 
every institution where mechanical appliances are used, is 
that mechanical appliances will fail and when they fail you 
never can be quite sure in which direction that failure is 
going to go, because while it is planned and inherently set up 
that the failure must be in the interests of safety, the failures 
to which we refer in what has often been heralded as the next 
step in safe railroad operation, namely, the automatic train 
stop, is not a safe failure. It becomes at once a dangerous 
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failure, because that takes away from the engineer the use of 
his intelligence and his training and his knowledge in the 
control and the handling of the air brakes in his train. . . 

The application of the brakes upon a long freight train is 
something that must be handled with a great deal of intelli- 
gence, and I doubt if we will ever find a device which is going 
to absolutely supplant the intelligence of the engineer in that 
direction. We are just as anxious as anybody to find some 
way in which we can reduce the hazard of railroad operation.” 

The government inspectors made a careful examination of 
the roadway and the signals at and near the point of collision. 
It is estimated that a person walking fast would in two 
minutes reach the point where the flagman of the standing 
train was struck by the following train. ‘Tests of the signal 
apparatus “confirm the testimony that the signals had been 
working properly before the accident and at the time of the 
accident; and the system of inspection and maintenance of the 
apparatus is good.” 

The report here refers to investigations of other rear col- 
lisions on this road, in 1913, when trains were running near 
together, and says: 

“In view of these disasters it does not appear that passen- 
ger trains in through service with but few, if any, stops to 
make should be permitted to run so close together, if depend- 
ence for protection is to be placed upon the flagman. Pro- 
tection by flagman is ineffective if sufficient time is not 
available for the flagman to get a proper distance from the 
rear of his train to afford opportunity properly to perform 
his duty. 

“Tt is true that on many railroads, particularly in suburban 
traffic, trains are run with apparent safety very close together, 
but these trains are not run at such high speed, stops are 
frequent, signals are much closer, and trains are compara- 
tively light. 

“If, leaving New Haven, these trains had been spaced 
farther apart, and each had maintained the same relative 
rate of speed, the flagman of train No. 79 could probably 
have gotten back far enough to have warned the engineman 
of train No. 5, had that engineman seen him, or at least 
to have placed torpedoes on the rail that would have 
been sufficient warning, so that some one on the locomotive 
could have brought the train to a stop and thus have averted 
the collision. ... 

“Under normal operating conditions the headway between 
the two trains involved in this collision, No. 5 and No. 79, 
is sufficient to permit a flagman to get back a proper distance 
in case of an emergency stop, even though there were no signal 
protection. ‘There appears to be no reason why this practice 
should not have been followed on the day of the accident. 
Even with the trains leaving New Haven 10 minutes apart, 
if the leading train should fail to make its schedule time the 
trains would gradually close up and the only knowledge that 
the following train would receive that it was overtaking the 
preceding train would be the signal indication. For this rea- 
son it is imperative that a train should immediately slow 
down upon receiving the first caution signal and be governed 
in like manner thereafter by each succeeding caution signal.” 

From the evidence of the witnesses and calculations made 
on a diagram of the road, the inspector concludes that train 
No. 5 had been passing, without decreasing speed, the four or 
hve distant signals between New Haven and the point of 

ollision, and that these signals indicated caution. Con- 
“muing, he says: 

“The record in this case, together with a careful consider- 
\ion of the diagram, brings forcibly to mind that the rules 
cermit the distant signal indication to be observed with less 
‘xactness than is the home signal indication. Distant signal 
dications are as positive as home signal indications. Under 
he present practice of the New Haven Railroad, the distant 
-gnal at caution indicates to the engineman that he should 
prepare to stop at the next signal. This is practically the 
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same as the standard code of the American Railway Associa- 
tion for three-position signaling. This is not as definite and 
clear-cut a rule as that given for the indication for the home 
signal, which says ‘stop,’ leaving in the latter case nothing 
to the discretion of the engineman. Without such a positive 
rule, especially with men feeling the pressure to make time, 
there is a great chance for error in reading, or for loose- 
ness in observance of, the distance signal. ‘To be con- 
sistent with other signal rules which require a positive defi- 
nite action on the part of the engineman, in order to provide 
proper safety in the operation of its trains, existing rules 
should be so modified that at the distant signal in the caution 
position a train shall be brought under control as quickly as 
possible by the engineman and maintained in such a state 
until the indication of the next succeeding signal is accepted. 
Such an observance of the caution indication would not mean 
delay at every distant signal, but with proper signal loca- 
tions, after the second train had slowed down for the first 
caution signal encountered, it should receive clear signals 
thereafter, unless it were overtaking the preceding train. Such 
a practice may occasion slight delays in automatic signal 
territory with long blocks; nevertheless, speed must always 
be subordinate to safe operation. 

“This accident again directs attention to the fact that care- 
ful and competent enginemen, aided by signal systems of the 
most highly approved type, are not adequite fully to guard 
against the occurrence of collisions of this kind. 

‘As all persons who could by any possibility explain why 
Engineman Curtis failed to obey the indication of the signals 
set against his train were killed in the collision, it is idle to 
speculate concerning the reasons why the signal indications 
were not obeyed; the plain, outstanding fact is the only thing 
that can profitably be considered. In the face of that fact 
there seems to be no room for doubt that to prevent accidents 
of this nature between high-speed trains running on short 
headway, automatic devices which will enforce obedience to 
signal indications should be used.” 

Mr. Belnap here quotes from the report of the commission 
on the accident at Westport, Conn., October 3, 1912, in which 
the railroads were called upon to ‘“‘unitedly experiment with 
the automatic train device until a device of practicability for 
general use shall be available.” 

Commenting on what the New Haven road has done in the 
way of testing automatic train stops, the present report says: 

“It is probable that many devices that were rejected 
by Mr. Morrison as being unsuited for use on his road, are 
capable of development for use with an electric propulsion 
system, but the plans presented did not so indicate, and 
therefore they were rejected. ‘The commission has examined 
plans and specifications of practically all the automatic train- 
stop devices that have been offered for use within the past ten 
years, and has tested a considerable number of such. devices 
under actual service conditions. Many of the devices thus 
examined and tested have been considered useful, and quite 
capable of development to meet general railway operating 
conditions. It is believed that while the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad is limited to a particular type 
of automatic train stop, no insuperable obstacles exist to pre- 
vent the development of alternating current devices that will 
prove suitable for use under the system of train operation 
used on the electric division of that road.” 

In conclusion the report calls attention to the presence of 
steel cars in train No. 79, and says that “it is without doubt 
due to the fact that the equipment involved was of steel con- 
struction that loss of life in this accident was not much 
greater.” 


Inp1A.—The Eastern Bengal Railway has been authorized 
to carry out a reconnaissance survey for a meter gauge line 
from Badargunj, a station on its Katihar-Kaunia section, to 
Mahimgunj, a distance of about 48 miles. 
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THE STATE’S RESPONSIBILITY FOR LOSS OF 
LIFE* 


By L. F. Loree 


President of the Delaware & Hudson Company 


The direction of industries that no effort has yet sufficed 
to free from loss of life and permanent physical injury to 
workers imposes responsibilities that put mere lip service to 
shame. Whether those who bear obligations of management 
for the gieat industries of Pennsylvania carry those responsi- 
bilities with adequate realization of their seriousness is to be 
determined by acts, not words. But it may now be said, for 
those in charge of the railways and the anthracite mines, that 
they will always in the future be ready to do what they have 
done in the past, to consider every suggestion honestly 
intended to diminish these losses, to enter upon every safe 
experiment that bears reasonable evidence of practicability, 
to adopt any device or method that approves .tself to those 
who comprehend the difficulties to be overcome. 

Losses of life and limb from industrial accidents are 
appalling whether many or few; if one human life is lost or 
one human form is mutilated by an accident that might have 
been prevented, the result is appalling in a degree that no 
statistical summary or comparison can accentuate. Such 
losses are irreparable and without possible compensation. 
They should compel seriousness of thought and sobriety of 
speech. It would be as evil to consider pecuniary profits 
as an offset or excuse as it would be unutterably wicked to 
seek to derive political advantage or notoriety from these 
conditions. 

The railway industry represents the utmost effort of man- 
kind to overcome, by the artificial arrangement of weaker 
natural forces, one of the greatest and most universal of the 
laws of nature. Nature ordained that everything ponder- 
able should be inert and, again, that man should survive and 
progress only by conquering inertia. Man can create nothing, 
but by changing the locations and relations of things can set 
in operation natural forces that are creative. The railway is 
humanity’s mightiest response to this condition of his exist- 
ence. All other forces oppose the effort but by controlling the 
relatively puny force of the expansive gas which is formed 
by water heated to 212 degrees Fahrenheit, man is able to 
hurl railway trains, often weighing six millions of pounds or 
more, over hills and across rivers and valleys and through 
mountains, alike in the heat of summer and the freezing cold 
of winter. This is warfare, not cruel and criminal warfare 
of man against man for commercial or political advantage or 
to appease the ambitions or jealousies of leaders; but the war- 
fare of man, industrious, organized and capably led, against 
reluctant nature, fought in obedience to the divine command 
that toil shall be the source of food and shelter and moral 
as well as material advancement. Those who realize the 
obstacles that nature erects and constantly renews in protest 
against this rude interference with her rule of stability, 
wonder at the efficiency of the machine by which it is so 
regularly conquered, not at the fact that it sometimes falters 
or that men who waver or become inconstant in devotion to 
duty are sometimes killed or injured. These losses must not 
be called inevitable for the struggle and hope to prevent them 
must never relax or grow dim, but it is true that, considered 
in the light of the difficulties encountered, there is no depart- 
ment of human activity in which more has been accomplished, 
there are few in which even an approximate meed of success 
has been attained. 

There is, however, one large class of wholly preventable 
railway accidents, but the means of prevention is in the hands 
of the state, as a political organization; the railways them- 
selves are powerless. What has the political organization of 





*From a statement made before a conference of industrial leaders and 
legislators of the State of Pennsylvania, called by Governor Brumbaugh. 
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the state done to prevent these accidents? The answer is, 
absolutely nothing. Fifteen lives per day are, on the average, 
lost in the United States by accidents to persons that occur 
because these victims are trespassing without right or claim of 
right upon railway property, against the rights of the railway 
and often endangering the safety of travelers. A few states 
have especially penalized such trespass, but Pennsylvania, 
although such legislation has frequently been asked for by 
railway officers, has done nothing. The following are facts 


reported by the Interstate Commerce Commission: 
Number of 


passengers Number 
and employes of trespassers 
Year ended with June 30 killed killed 
A] GAR eer 3.519 5,284 
J) | eee os aa ere 2,031 5,084 
Decrease, 1911-1915; number 1,488 200 
PT EGE Saver eenssveces 42.28 3.79 


These figures speak for themselves. They show that while 
the annual loss of life in the field to which the efforts of the 
railway managers must be confined has been reduced almost 
one-half, the losses in the field in which the state alone can 
be effective have been reduced scarcely at all. A law of this 
state, effective since 1911, forces an extra and superfluous 
man to share the risks of nearly every train crew, but no law 
has ever been passed to protect any would-be trespasser upon 
railway property from the consequences of his trespass. 

There is another direction in which proper legislation 
would materially aid in the reduction of railway accidents. 
It is notorious that much more than half the train accidents 
that occur are consequent upon failure to obey orders and 
observe rules that, properly carried out, would have obviated 
all danger. Many such disobediences and violations of rules 
take place without producing accidents, but every one of them 
is a trespass against the order of the community in that it 
endangers the safety of persons and property. No political 
leader or legislator is so ignorant as not to know these facts 
or that a long step toward the reduction of accidents would 
be taken in the enactment and enforcement of adequate pen- 
alties to punish these violations of order. No such penalties 
have been provided in Pennsylvania and unless the organi- 
zations of railway labor change their views and cease to pro- 
tect conduct which threatens the lives of their own members, 
as well as of the public, none will be provided. 

These suggestions are not made in a spirit of mere criti- 
cism. They are prompted by a firm conviction that the most 
salutary result that could follow this conference would have 
come about if it should impel the political leaders to emulate, 
in the fields peculiarly their own, the efforts and efficiency 
that have so greatly reduced the dangers of the most dan- 
gerous of all vocations. 





CARRIERS AND MANUFACTURERS.—To the average citizen, 
a great railroad system represents one of the largest aggrega- 
tions of capital and resource, but a railroad is really one of 
the small potatoes in comparison with certain commercial 
establishments. Take, for instance, the Willys-Overland 
Company, controlling an automobile plant, two tire factories 
and one starting and lighting plant. This aggregation of 
energy and capital was not in existence ten years ago, but it 
expects during 1916 to do a business of $250,000,000. One 
of the big packing companies, during 1915, handled a busi- 
ness of $500,000,000. In contradistinction, the Southern 
Pacific Company, operating over 12,000 miles of railway 
and several steamship lines, with property approximating 
$909,000,000, and with possibly 40,000 employees, is fortu- 
nate if it can earn a gross return of one-half of that of the 
automobile concern. The manufacturing plants pursue the 
even tenor of their way and pile up their remarkable net 
earnings with a proper protection of their resources and rev- 
enue; but poor Mr. Railroad is hammered from early to late; 
shot at, turned inside out, sat on and otherwise made to 
mark time by the public.—Southern Pacific Bulletin. 
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Passenger Platforms With Train Sheds and Baggage Platforms. 


Extensive improvements to the Denver union station facil- 
ities, including the rebuilding of the ma‘n portion of the 
station building and the entire reconstruction and enlarge- 
ment of the track facilities will be completed about July 1, 
1916. ‘This work, which has been under way since Septem- 
ber 1, 1914, has involved a total expenditure of approxi- 
mately $3,800,000, about two-thirds of which was for land. 

The old station, which has been a landmark for many 
years, was built in 1880 by the Union Depot & Railway 
Company, three-fifths of the stock of which was owned by 
the Union Pacific and the remaining two-fifths by the Col- 
orado & Southern and the Denver & Rio Grande, respect- 
ively. These three roads were the only ones entering Den- 
ver at the time this station was built. When the Santa Fe, 
Burlington and Rock Island entered a few years later, they 
became tenants in this station, while the Denver & Salt Lake 
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Track Plan at the Denver 


(the Moffatt line) operates a station of its own a short dis- 
tance from the Union station. 

Preparatory to the reconstruction of the station facilities, 
the Union Depot & Railway Company was reorganized as 
the Denver Union Terminal Railway Company, the six com- 
panies using the facilities beccming equal owners in the 
property. The property is limited to the Union station and 
its facilities between the east line of Twenty-first street and 
the east line of Cherry street. It owns no equipment and 
performs no switching service. Each road provides its own 


terminal facilities other than the passenger station, makes up 
its own passenger trains and otherwise cares for its own 
equipment. 

While sufficient for the requirements at the time the sta- 
tion was built, the facilities have been inadequate and anti- 
quated for a number of years. 


The track arrangement was 


Reconstruction of Denver Union Station 


built and the Track Facilities Revised and Enlarged 
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especially inconvenient. Access to the platforms for pas- 
sengers, baggage and express, was over a grade crossing 
with the tracks opposite the center of the station, necessitat- 
ing the dividing of all trains standing in the station. The 
number of tracks in the old station was limited to 12, none 
of which was long encugh to hold the longest trains using 
the station. ‘The tracks and platforms were also entirely 
unprotected from the weather. 

While not a through station, in that all trains terminate 
at Denver, except three or four on the Union Pacific running 
between Kansas City and Ogden, the track layout is of the 
through type. All Union Pacific, Burlington and Rock 
Island trains and those of the Colorado & Southern from 
Cheyenne, Wyo., and Georgetown, Colo., enter the station 
from the east, while the trains of the Santa Fe and the 
Denver & Rio Grande and Colorado & Southern trains from 
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Union Station as Revised 

Pueblo and Leadville, enter from the west. The problem 
at Denver is complicated by the somewhat unique condition 
that the Colorado & Southern lines to Leadville and George- 
town, and some other minor branch lines are narrow gage, 
making necessary the use of three-rail tracks in the station 
and through the throats at each entrance. 

An average of 140 scheduled trains are handled daily. 
This movement is materially increased during the summer 
tourist season, an average of 200 trains arriving and depart- 
ing daily during July and August, 1915. During the month 
of August, alone, a total of 24,550 passenger cars and about 
600,000 passengers passed through the station. ‘This traf- 
fic is concentrated very largely in morning and evening rush 
periods, an average of 45 trains being handled daily in less 
than two hours in the morning during the past summer. An 
average of 70 tons of mail and 5,000 pieces of baggage are 
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also handled daily. About half the baggage is local and 
the remainder is transferred from train to train. However, 
with the exception of the Union Pacific trains referred to 
above, no trains operate through Denver. ‘There is a con- 
siderable transfer of through tourist and standard sleeping 
cars between the eastern and western roads, necessitating a 
considerable amount of switching on the station tracks. 
With this exception the trains are made up by the different 
roads before being backed into the station. 


ALTERATIONS TO THE BUILDING 


The old building, which was two stories in height, con- 
sisted of a central or waiting room portion surmounted by a 
high tower with wings 60 ft. wide and 350 and 260 ft. 
long on the west and east ends, respectively. The old build- 
ing was of native buff Colorado lavastone. The present re- 
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The new central portion of the building is 165 ft. long 
by 140 ft. wide and three stories high. It is of steel frame 
construction with brick walls faced with brown sandstone 
for 5 ft. above the foundation with gray terra cotta above, 
except on the front, where granite is used for a height of 
5 ft. The front of the building faces on a 50-ft. drive- 
way along which cabs deliver their passengers near the main 
entrance. All mail, baggage and express are delivered di- 
rectly to the proper quarters in the wings without interfer- 
ence with passenger and cab traffic at the main entrance. 

A broad marquis with a wire glass roof extends over the 
sidewalk between the two main entrances in the front of 
the building. ‘These two entrances lead through vestibules 
directly into the main waiting room about which are grouped 
all the facilities required by the passengers. This waiting 
room is 110 ft. long by 100 ft. wide with the ceiling 65 ft. 
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Floor Plan of the Revised Station 


construction of this station involves the complete rebuilding 
of the central portion used by the public to provide increased 
and modern facilities but leaves the wings undisturbed ex- 
cept for the revision of the interior arrangement and the 
construction of a 95-ft. extension to the east wing to provide 
quarters for some of the tenants displaced in the rearrange- 
ment of the central portion of the building. In addition to 
the offices of the Terminal Company, the tenants include the 
local division officers of the Union Pacific, the Colorado & 
Southern, the Pullman Company, and the Western Weigh- 
ing Association, all of which have space above the first floor. 
The Adams, American and Wells Fargo express companies 
and the railway mail service have space in the wings on the 
first floor. 


above the floor. It has an art marble floor with a Colorado 
Yule white marble wainscot 7 ft. high, above which are 
white plaster panels. An arched and tinted plaster ceiling 
is provided. In addition to three large electroliers sus- 
pended from the ceiling, a number of bracket lights are 
provided on the side walls, the lighting system being direct 
throughout the station. Natural light is secured primarily 
from five large arched windows on the track side of the 
waiting room and from three large arched windows on the 
front. A considerable portion of the waiting room floor is 
occupied by seats on the backs of which are small electric 
lights. The radiators are housed within these seats. 

The ticket office occupies the street side of the waiting 
room between the two entrances with 21 windows for the 








View from North End of Yard During Construction, Showing Platforms and Three-Rail Tracks at the Right 
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use of the railroads, the Pullman Company and the infor- emergency hospital and an immigrant room in the east wing. 
mation bureau. ‘The various other facilities required by Although only a limited amount of immigrant traffic passes 
the passenger face directly on this waiting room except the through the Denver station, special quarters are provided 
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Interior of the Waiting Room Showing Ticket Office sili 


baggage room which is in the west wing and is reached here with a direct entrance from the driveway and a special 
through a corridor, and the dining room similarly located in corridor leading to the trains. 
the east wing. Among the special facilities provided are an Three sets of four doors each lead from the waiting room 














The New Central Portion of the Station Building with the Old Wings at Each End 
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into the concourse 160 ft. long and 40 ft. wide. An iron 
grating separates this concourse from an incline leading to 
the passenger subway. Seven train gates are placed in this 
grating near the west end of the concourse. ‘The concourse 
and approach to the subway are entirely enclosed with steel 
construction encased in concrete with brick walls supporting 
glass panels above and wire glass skylights, making this 
concourse particularly light. It will be heated in the win- 
ter time. The incline leading to the passenger subway is 
12 ft. wide and is on a slope of 1 in 9. It leads directly 
into the passenger subway which extends under the tracks 
with entrances and stairways 6 ft. wide and leading to the 
passenger platforms. This subway is 25 ft. wide and 8 ft. 
high and is lined with white enameled brick. 

The station end of the subway also opens into an exit for 
incoming passengers, enabling them to pass out onto the 
street without going through the main waiting room or com- 
ing in contact with the outgoing passengers except in the 
subway itself. This exit is on a slope of 1 in 10. Two 
other subways are provided, one for baggage near the west 
end of the platform opposite the baggage room and the other 
“5r mail and express opposite the east wing. These sub- 
ways are 12 ft. high and 17 ft. wide and are provided with 
14 electric elevators of 7,500 Ib. capacity each at the station 
end and at each trucking platform. 


REVISING THE TRACK LAYOUT 


As outlined above, it was in track capacity and arrange- 
ment, that the station facilities were most inadequate and 
it is in this regard that the greatest improvement has been 
made. In the first place the grade of the tracks has been 
raised 4 ft. to give the required head room for the subways 
under the tracks, eliminating all necessity of crossing them 
at grade. The track capacity has been materially increased 
in the new layout. Nine tracks are provided in addition to 
one running track, each of which will hold two of the long- 
est trains commonly handled. In addition two stub tracks 
holding 8 cars each have been built for express service and 
one for baggage and one for private cars. 

The raising of the grade of the tracks required 55,000 
cu. yd. of filling material which was secured from the exca- 
vation for the building and the subways. This excavation 
for the latter involved serious difficulties as it penetrated a 
stratum of water bearing sand. 

A three-track throat is provided at each end of the sta- 
tion. Electric interlocking plants to be erected at these 
points will control all train movements. No. 9 turnouts 
and slip switches have been used for the standard gage 
track construction work with 90-lb. A. R. A. rail and gravel 
ballast. 

To accommodate the narrow gage trains of the Colorado 
& Southern the three outside station tracks and the running 
track are built as three-rail tracks and the same construction 
has been extended through the throats of the yard. A fur- 
ther difficulty resulted from the necessity of using special 
frogs to transfer the narrow gage tracks from one side of the 
standard gage tracks to the other to bring them along the 
platforms. To maintain the alinement of these tracks as far 
as practical, the intermediate frogs are curved although the 
main rail frogs are straight. Because of the complexity of 
the problem the entire switch layout was drawn on a large 
scale in the office and all measurements were placed on this 
drawing The tracks were then staked out from the meas- 
urements thus recorded 

The measures adopted to avoid interference between pas- 
sengers and baggage, express and mail trucking at this sta- 
tion are somewhat unusual, entirely separate platforms being 
constructed for each purpose. The passenger platforms be- 
tween each two tracks are 1714 ft. wide and from 1,200 to 
2,050 ft. in length. The trucking platforms between each 
two alternate tracks are 14 ft. wide and of similar length. 
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The platforms are of coficrete with their tops 9 in. above 
the top of rail. 

Interference with passengers is further eliminated by 
placing all service lines on or along the trucking platform. 
Water hydrants are placed in recesses at intervals in this 
platform, these recesses near the passenger subway also con- 
taining steam connection. A Pintsch gas line is laid in the 
ballast beyond and about 3 in. below the top of the ties 
along this same platform with connections level with the 
top of rail at intervals of a car length. 

The passenger platforms are protected with umbrella type 
concrete sheds while the trucking platforms are not covered. 
The sheds on the passenger platforms are of unit construc- 
tion, 6,700 lineal ft. being provided. With this form of 
construction the pedestals were built in place in the ground. 
Above this point each panel consists of a post and two roof 
slabs cast separately in a slab yard adjacent to the work. 
The panel length is 20 ft. To erect the shed, the vertical 
posts were set in place in the pedestals with a locomotive 
crane and a one-inch grout joint. The two slabs were then 
placed on the supporting posts. To overcome expansion 
stresses a double vertical post was built at intervals of about 
340 ft. 

The change in grade of the tracks through the station 
made necessary the alteration of the viaducts at Fourteenth 
and Sixteenth streets. The changes at Fourteenth street 
consisted principally in the relocation of the supporting 
bents to permit the rearrangement of the tracks. At Six- 
teenth street it was necessary to raise the viaduct 4 ft. at a 
cost of $35,000. To secure permission to close Nineteenth 
street, which formerly crossed the tracks at grade, it was 
necessary to construct an approach 800 ft. long to the 
Twentieth street viaduct from Nineteenth street via Delgany 
street at a total cost of $45,000. 

The prosecution of this work has been greatly compli- 
cated by the necessity of executing it without interference with 
the heaviest passenger traffic ever handled through the sta- 
tion. Previous to the withdrawal of the summer schedule 
on September 1, 1915, it was possible to accomplish little 
on the track work because of the continued interference with 
traffic. After a number of trains were taken off on this 
date, it was possible to make greater progress, taking one 
or two tracks out of service at a time. 

Plans were prepared and the construction work has been 
handled under the direction of a committee composed of the 
chief engineers of the six owning roads, with H. W. Cowan, 
chief engineer of the Colorado & Southern, chairman, un- 
til his death on May 29, 1915, when he was succeeded by 
J. G. Gwyn, chief engineer, Denver & Rio Grande. C. C. 
Post, construction engineer Denver Union Terminal Rail- 
way, has been in direct charge of the work on the ground. 
Gove & Walsh, Denver, were the architects for the station 
building, and Stocker & Fraser, Denver, were the con- 
tractors. The Van Sant-Houghton Company, San Francisco, 
were the contractors for the umbrella sheds and subways, 
and Hinchman & Renton, Denver, were contractors for the 
platforms, sewers, yard piping and retaining walls. The 
track work was done by company forces. 


THE Capacity oF Troop Tratns.— The Queensland 
Railways having a 3-ft. 6-in. gage recently carried 26 
officers and 759 foot soldiers, together with their baggage, 
in two trains, each of 20 cars and weighing 325 tons. The 
New South Wales Railway, with 4-ft. 8'4-in. gage trans- 
ported the same number of troops in two trains consist- 
ing of 19 cars each and weighing 475 tons. On Decem- 
ber 30 last the Egyptian Delta Light Railways (4-ft. 8%4-in. 
gage) transported 28 officers and 700 men in one train con- 
sisting of 21 cars and weighing 143 tons, and 21 officers and 
560 men, together with their baggage in another train con- 
sisting of 23 vehicles weighing 150 tons. 





Norfolk & Western Mountain Type Locomotives 


Total Weight, 341,000 lb.; Tractive Effort, 57,200 Ib.; 
Comparison With Other Locomotives of the Same Type 


The Norfolk & Western has under construction at its shops 
at Roanoke, Va., eight locomotives of the Mountain, or 4-8-2, 
type. The total weight (estimated) of these engines is 


341,000 lb., of which 236,000 Ib. is on the drivers. The table 
gives a comparison of the engines with six other Mountain 
In comparing the Norfolk & Western loco- 


type locomotives. 
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greater firebox surface. It will be noted that the new engines 
have considerable more grate area than any of the others 
with the exception of the Great Northern engine. 

The Norfolk & Western engines have a total wheel base, 
engine and tender, of 72 ft. 11 in., a total engine wheel base 
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Boiler Used on the Norfolk & Western Mountain Type Locomotive 


motive with that of the Chesapeake & Ohio it will be seen 
that the latter develops a maximum tractive effort of 58,000 
lb., as against 57,200 lb. for the Norfolk & Western engine. 
The Chesapeake & Ohio engine has 62 in. driving wheels as 
against 70 in. on the new locomotives, the cylinders being the 
same in both cases, 29 in. by 28 in., but the difference in the 
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tender has a capacity for 9,000 gal. of water and 14 tons of 
coal. The engines are all to be stoker fired, four of them 
being equipped with the Hanna stoker and four with the 
Standard stoker. Their extreme length is 81 ft. 1034 in. 
and the total weight of engirie and tender in working order is 
estimated at 487,700 lb. The driving wheels are 70 in. in 
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Sections of the Boiler of the Norfolk & Western Engine 


driving wheel diameter which favors the Chesapeake & Ohio 
engines in the development of tractive effort is compensated 
for in the Norfolk & Western engine by a boiler pressure of 
200 lb. as against 180 lb. on the Chesapeake & Ohio engine. 
In point of heating surface the latter engine has somewhat 
the advantage in the tubes, but the Norfolk & Western has a 





diameter with 12 in. by 14 in. main journals and 11 in. by 
14 in. journals on the other axles. The leading engine truck 
wheels are 37 in. in diameter with 6 in. by 12 in. journals 
and the trailing wheels are 42 in. in diameter with 8 in. by 14 
in. journals. The engines have 16 in. piston valves and the 
valve stem guide is cast integral with the back head of the 
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valve chest. There are two 914 in. Westinghouse air pumps 
mounted on the left side. 

The frames are cast steel, 6 in. wide and 6 in. deep between 
the pedestals, the depth over the pedestals being 714 in. The 
front rail is in one piece with the main frame and the bracing 
includes steel plates which extend through from the waist 
angle on the boiler to the cast steel bottom crosstie of the 
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This alarm, which is described elsewhere in this issue, con- 
sists of a thermostatically operated device which goes into 
action when the water in the boiler approaches a dangerously 
low level. It responds only to an unusually low water level 
and cannot be used by the engineman as a gage for indicating 
the water level. The special equipment on the locomotives 
also includes Hanna stokers on four and Standard stokers 








COMPARISON OF 


SEVEN MOUNTAIN TYPE LOCOMOTIVES. 





Weight Diame- Cylinders Boiler, Heating surface, sq. ft. 

Tractive Weight, on ter diam, Steam smallest =— U—____--__-_____., Grate 
effort, total, drivers, drivers, and stroke, pressure, outside Tubes Super- Equiva- area, 
Ib. Ib. lb. in. in. Ib. diam., in. and flues Firebox Total heater lent sq. ft. 
Norfolk & Western ......... 57,200 341,000 236,000 70 29 by 28 200 i 3,607 374 3,981 882 5,304 80.3 
PROC TSLATIG! ori a-4:s.550. 6:s:6%.0-05)0 50,000 333,000 224,000 69 28 by 28 185 3,805 312 4,117 944 5,533 62.7 
Chesapeake & Ohio.......... 58,000 330,000 239,000 62 29 by 28 180 9394 3,795 337 4,132 845 5,399 66.7 

Great INOFEREEN 6s. 6si5.66:6:3'010 61,900 326,000 218,000 62 28 by 32 180 82 4,200 340 4,540 1.075 6,153 78 
Seaboard Air Line ...2...+ 47,800 316,000 210,500 69 27 by 28 190 76% 3,396 319 3,715 865 5,012 66.7 
Missouri Paciie ..2.6.46 0605: £0,400 296,000 208,000 63 28 by 28 170 75 ¥ 3,165 285 3,450 761 4,592 56.5 
Canadian Pathe os ices. cis 42,900 286,000 192,000 70 23% by 32 200 72 3,929 221 4,150 943 5,564 59.6 








frame, also being riveted to the flange of the top crosstie. 
One of these is placed between each pair of drivers. 

The boiler is conical, with a tube length of 21 ft. and a 
5 ft. 4 in. combustion chamber. The outside diameter at the 
smokebox end is 80% in. and that of the dome course is 91% 
in. The dome is 33 in. inside diameter, pressed in one piecc, 
and has a 34 in. inside liner. ‘There are 233 2-in. tubes and 
36 53 in. flues. The grate area is 80.3 sq. ft., the firebox being 
120% in. long by 96% in. wide. The boiler pressure is 200 
lb. per sq. in. The boiler is of the radial stayed type and is 
placed with its center 10 ft. 334 in. above the rail. The top 
of the smoke stack is 15 ft. 6 in. above the rail and the top 
of the sand box, which is the highest point, is 15 ft. 8% in. 
above the rail. 

The piston rods are made bicklow in order to obtain as 
light a rod as possible and the pistons have rolled steel cen- 
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Details of the Piston and Rod 
ters. While a lighter piston might have been obtained by the 


use of rolled steel construction throughout, it has been de- 
signed, as shown in one of the drawings, with a cast iron ring 
in order to facilitate packing ring renewals. Moreover with 
this construction when the piston becomes worn the cast iron 
ring can be cut off and a new one applied, avoiding the neces- 
sity of taking the center off the rod. The piston rod is of 
sufficient length so that after the main rod is disconnected 
and the crosshead moved to the forward limit of its travel, 
the piston will be outside the cylinder, avoiding the necessity 
of breaking the joints of the rod either at the crosshead or 
the piston. 

The locomotives are equipped with the Sentinel low water 
alarm, which has been developed on the Norfolk & Western 
and is manufactured by the Pilliod Company, New York. 


on four, Baker valve gear, Schmidt superheaters, Chambers 
throttle valve, Ragonnet power reverse gear, Security brick 
arch, Ohio flange oilers, Radial chafing casting, Trojan 
metallic packing for piston rods and valve stems, and 
Graham-White sanders. The following table gives a list of 
the principal dimensions and data: 


General Data 


MGM ee 6d 5 caver hard al vie a en's Reon ais ucisin AMUSO a WN ee ola Ma ne ea ered 4 ft. 8% in. 
NR SS ato dae oa ei aks SAR ance the OS Mah geo Rib. owls KISS Seed a aeawte Passenger 
RMU oriavose 2 praca erscaie: aera dic ave.5:a)'s S5dlel da aih lab Cae WA eae Wlne Saeko eo eee Coen 
PE PERCE MRE tel fail rer adistes ail cle Gari eee Meee Kd tinine Sie mere 57,200 lb. 
WY OLE BNC OR INO OLN as sini .aidig Fd 9a. « waeiee aE RR elmaee neaears 341,000 Ib. 
Weight on drivers Baa a cicaseg Pirin ticka iia deacon eae dane eecne ee Ib. 
METRE OM ICR ONIG CC Mie eiahe 6 f0 6 ire SiSsineaie = kas suse aciere ein ewoee.ce ee 50,000 Ib. 
WHGIGHE Of “tLANING EUG sc ciersais.c ects csisisind oeoeawion vaeneeeeaaea 55,000 lb. 
Weight of engine and tender in working order.............00¢. 487,700 lb. 
ee CIEE UIE ereny occ asain awe inh siaidle ed ea ee Wesa HRRES SON RMS 18 ft. 9 in. 
NWA RIE TING OC e CSIP ore oop. uw cnc do ow eine bee hatae Wie ele we Sew 40 ft. 5 in. 
Wheel Base, Cusine And tOMGEE soi ics caiinccccscsbiecccsscewses fe &. 11 i 
Ratios 
Weight on: drivers > ‘tractive effetti. .s..ccdsccwcsseveesavecsecees 4.13. 
TGlal Weignl. =: TrACiVe  CHOLE 6 oi ncédin ec. ce sidises Hiecaewues wewecadieee 5.97 
Tractive effort X dism. drivers + equivalent heating surface*...... 753 
Equivalent heating surface* -<- grate area... .....ccceescccccccscsecs 66.1 
Firebox heating surface + equivalent heating surface,* per cent..... 7.06 
Weight on drivers + equivalent MODERNE SUPIROE 6 eck ccircisieeaineaweae 44.5 
Total weight + equivalent heating surface*...........c.cceceeceees 64.4 
IV GUO UO MMGEOSE o0, acva<e:creidlelelsiglakiela Wedlaie ho @delde'e ee wewsar 21.4 cu. ft. 
Equivalent heating surface* + vol. Cl nner 
GHAte AGER == VO COOON sain cae eee nie a dates Gt cleaem eeu eed aureene 3.75 
Cylinders 
NSO aie te Soe Nath aus eein aula ei ciohicate, deere didn w ne RW ea wae Mecham ee Simple 
PMOAPAGLET) ANE GUFONE: 66.066. 0)6 cerns ane sie ede abeccadiccnmedacnee Ms DY oe mn 
Valves 
MURNACUNC A aera hil aa aa asad Cae oh S rae Ad aldo wesw WR RRW Sie kd Cela oe aie Piston 
IMU spat Saeed S618 Wi cinWee) aie was Fish G8 ME Whe Cake aGw a Res DERE eens 16 in 
Wheels 
Dien, GRE GUOL. CEOS. isco s cms civser yc cndmbwessneie ausion sia 70 im, 
Driving journals, main, diameter and length............... 12 in. by 14 in 
Driving journals, others, diameter and length.............. 11 in. by 14 in 
PIG CPUC WUCCIS, CIATIOLOR | oo o.0)5.005.6)0-5.5 incd cnc eneemnscneceeeeiee 33 in 
Engine truck, joutnals iiaidie a aiea's-cta-cinisl esc aie 4 Stree. S. edad oe Rie 6 in. by 12 in 
Trailing truck ERNIE CRIMI oo Ga a al xcavatalla a6 00S @ RES Skis WORE RID Sere 42 in. 
PGA CUUEE PNGUENAIS 2 cos tb a:0da cas Vow ee eae eee Aw wele es 8 in. by 14 in 
Boiler 
OI ato a att alt ne terials 5 ei0 nia ey ROSSA a Ca a Re Saws Sek ER ema dercmae’ Conical 
WV CRANE POOR EL OS ohio 65:50 :d0 Gece K0 shay owe RENE emia seine eeOO US DELESES ae. 
CRIGRIGO CIGINOTOE OF CNG E) TIO oie 66.6 56. 000 0se or BAR ae Cewe der ewec dower 80% in. 
EL @U Osea) KOMEN GTNT WHOLE wie s: 0s esielenicieled ous cmaed -120% in, by 96% in. 
Firebox plates, thickness.......... Crown and sides, 7/16 in. 5 tube 
and throat, % in.; back, 9/16 in, 
FIrebOx, Wate SPacOy <<< cc is.6ieess-aees Front, 5 in.; sides and back, 4¥% in. 
‘Lubes, number and outside diameters ..cc ics ccccscccusécccoccess 233—2 in. 
Plues, number and Outside diameters o.oo 60cccs cc cacccaccccvcces 36 53% in. 
DOE OR EMER, ccc. Cocca Gea ee hud Me bea wee ORK oeeusaee Oka 21 ft. 
Pleating surface, tubes and AUS... ci ckcicccccccceoetcceeaces 3,607 sq. ft. 
EGC rere (MURR CROP TOES oo cerca 5 0:9 5:65 dic Ske oa N'4 ankle: Gib Wierd -eieergions 374 sq. ft. 
ROU MISC EROO SD SORGR wise didie as Sleaius cea Sb. ab Nb o eeera les ek wales 3,984 sq. ft. 
POOR TOMUOE NOMEIE CUECIACE: 6c i's a.aicis.a 6 aed bw Cee tween ae See 882 sq. ft 
Pimoivarendt Reating sUrlace” ¢o<sicice cc accasweevecedeecaeuese 5,304 sq. ft 
ee RNP cat ay Nea arg aca cara or la Aig i “di Su gs RWW IORI A al eleva eRe bow . i 
WOMOMESINCH, REIGKE GHGOVE: TAR a ccieic ca sice Ke dcacesewesecececws 5 it. 
CEMEEE GE BOMEN CUO UE SSI 6 0555.0 c.clwwn da ceuaeeud ecaseseee eds 10 A 394 3 ie. 
Tender 
NEE DN  DOUMNONE Maracas 0. ord 275 51s tS eeSiaha Ble Reed Ore id alm aw A OWRekeKeees 146, on Ib. 
NG IO COEG Taig cu dleaslaradice eS ec adit db eoreeanwaaeanues weceeee in. 
Journals, diameter and: lengthisc ccc cccccscccccecceccceecse 5% in. by 10 in. 
Water Capacity c.ccccccccccececsevcsscccessens eeeakeeweuas «..-9,000 gal. 


COS? COBREIEY 6:0:06:s6cceees 


Co cecccccccsscccccccccoecesoescoscoccoel$ tOns 


_ *Equivalent heating surface = 
times the superheating surface. 


total evaporative heating surface + 1.5 
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TEST OF THE YOUNG VALVE AND 
GEAR 


Comparative tests made by the Grand Trunk on two 
Pacific type locomotives of the same class, one equipped 
with Young valves and valve gear and the other with ordi- 
nary piston valves and the Walschaert valve gear, show a 
creditable performance for the Young valves and valve gear. 
This gear, which was described in the Dai!y Railway Age 
Gazette of June 11, 1915, page 1284, was the first of this 
type to be applied to a locomotive. It is the invention of 
O. W. Young who was for some years in charge of valve 
gear design for the American Locomotive Company, and it 
is controlled by the Pyle National Electric Headlight Com- 
pany, Chicago. 

The gear was designed primarily to give a better and 


VALVE 





Young Valve Gear Applied to a Pacific Type Locomotive 


more economical steam distribution. Of special interest is 
the performance of the engine at starting and at high speeds. 
A maximum cut-off of 88 per cent can be obtained with no 
detrimental effects to the other events of the stroke and it 
is possible to clear the cylinders of steam with practically no 
back pressure. ‘This is shown by the indicator card, Fig. 1. 
This card was taken at starting, the speed being 5 m. p. h. 
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this card also show how easily the cylinder was cleared of 
the steam on the return stroke. This is the result of the 
extra long travel given the valve by the valve gear and the 
exceptionally open construction of the valve itself. A card 
taken at a speed of 40 m. h. p. with the Young gear is shown 
in Fig. 2, and Fig. 3 shows a card taken at the same speed 
with the Walschaert gear. The characteristics of these two 
cards are as follows: 

Yokng 


40 m.p.h. 
185 Ib. 
141 Ib. 
76 lb. 
72 in, 

15,440 lb. 
1,645 

24.55 Ib. 


Fig. 3 
Walschaert 
40 m.p.h. 

185 lb, 

141 Ib. 

45 lb. 

in. 


71 
9,270 Ib. 
988 
27.20 Ib. 


Type of gear 

Speed 

Boiler pressure 

Initial pressure (cylinder) 
Mean effective pressure 
Driving wheel diameter 
Tractive power 
Horsepower 

Water per i. hp. hr 


This comparison shows the advantage the Young gear has 
over the Walschaert gear, the conditions being the same in 
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Fig. 1—Starting Indicator Card Taken with Young Valve 
Gear—Speed 5 Miles per Hour 


both cases. Still more interesting, however, is the per- 
formance of the Young valve and valve gear at high speeds. 
An indicator card taken at a speed of 77 m. p. h. is shown 
in Fig. 4. The back pressure and compression lines are 
especially noteworthy. ‘The back pressure is only 2.5 Ib. 
and is remarkably constant throughout the return stroke 
when the speed at which the engine is running is consid- 
ered. ‘The compression curve shows that at even this high 
speed the cylinders are so well freed of steam that the com- 
pression could easily be begun at a point earlier in the 
stroke. 

A study of these cards indicates that with this valve and 


AverAGE Test Resutts Per SINGLE TRIP WITH YOUNG AND WALSCHAERT VALVE GEARS 
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Number of engine... 
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The initial pressure is 184 lb. which is one pound less than 
the boiler pressure. The mean effective pressure is 173 lb., 
which gives an indicated tractive effort of 35,200 lb. This 
is 5.600 lb., or almost 19 per cent greater than the rated 
tractive effort of the engine. The back pressure lines of 
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gear a smarter engine is obtained at starting, more power is 
available and greater speeds are obtainable than with simi- 
lar engines equipped with the Walschaert gear. In the 
report of the tests, shown below, it was stated that there 


scarcely seems to be any limit to the speed that this engine 
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could make with the reverse lever in the twenty-first notch 
(almost at center) and the throttle only open a crack. 

The tests were made on Pacific type locomotives of the 
same size and class, using superheated steam and having 
23-in. by 28-in. cylinders with 185 lb. boiler pressure. En- 
gine 293 was equipped with the Walschaert valve gear and 
engine 298 with the Young valves and valve gear. Both 
locomotives had made substantially the same mileage since 
general shopping and were in practically the same condi- 














Fig. 2—Young Valve Gear Indicator Card at a Speed of 40 
Miles per Hour 


tion. Engine 293 had drivers 71 in. in diameter, which 
gave it a rated tractive effort of 30,000 lb., while the drivers 
on engine 298 were 72 in. in diameter, giving it a rated 
tractive effort of 29,600 Ib. One round trip was made with 
each engine in freight service and three in passenger service 
between Battle Creek, Mich., and Chicago. While the loco- 
motives are generally used in passenger service they were 
tested on freight runs for the purpose of seeing how the 
Young gear would perform in that service. The average 














Fig. 3—Walschaert Valve Gear Indicator Card at a Speed of 
40 Miles per Hour 


results of the tests are shown in the table. ‘These results 
show a slight increase in evaporation in favor of engine 298 
indicating that it had slightly better steaming qualities but 
the percentage decrease in the coal consumed per car-mile 
in passenger service and per ton-mile in freight service is 
far greater than that in the evaporation. In this connec- 
tion it must be noted, however, that the tests are not strictly 
comparable because of the difference in temperature on the 
days the tests were made and also, in the case of the freight 
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Fig. 4—Young Valve Gear Indicator Card at a Speed of 77 
Miles per Hour 





tests, because of the great difference in the time of deten- 
tions. 

The general observations made during the test showed 
that engine 298 had a marked advantage over engine 293 
in starting trains and, as above noted, in making speed. 
Engine 293 was stalled on a grade about one mile west of 
Battle Creek with a train of 1,550 tons while engine 298 
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with poorer rail conditions made the same grade with prac- 
tically the same tonnage at a speed of 13 to15 m. p. h. In 
the handling of the engine during the tests it was found that 
the Young gear was operated with ease at high speeds and 
that there was no vibration in the valve stem at any time, 
indicating that the gear is under no severe strains. This was 
to be expected as the gear is some 1,100 Ib. lighter than the 
Walschaert gear, and the Young valve is decidedly lighter 
than the valve ordinarily used. In this particular instance 
the reciprocating weight of the valve and gear has been re- 
duced 40 per cent. 

While this gear has not been in service long enough to 
determine its actual maintenance cost it is expected to prove 
more economical to maintain than the Walschaert gear and 
the ordinary piston valve. The Young valve is lighter due 
to the packings being carried in the valve bushing instead 
of the valve and this feature also permits the valve to be 
made much simpler in construction. ‘The gear itself is also 
of simple construction. It derives its motion direct from 
the crosshead, there being no revolving parts. It is so de- 
signed that it can be made standard on a wide range of 
lecomotives of various designs, and the valve can be used 
with any other type of valve gear. With the application of 
this valve and gear to locomotives it is possible to obtain 
the same results with a smaller diameter of valve than when 
the Walschaert gear is used because of the increased port 
openings made possible by the increase in the length of 
travel of the valve. 


JAMES J. HILL ON THE DEMANDS OF THE 
TRAIN EMPLOYEES 


‘Railroad employees could not choose a more inopportune 
time to ask for a general advance in wages,” said James J. 
Hill in a statement issued last week. ‘‘When the devastating 
war in Europe is over the question confronting American 
wage-earners will be that of finding a market for their labor 
instead of fixing a price for it. 

“We have a feverish prosperity that may vanish over- 
night,” Mr. Hill continued. “The great bulk of the business 
now taxing the capacity of our railroads arises from the war 
necessities of Europe. ‘The money our people are getting in 
payment for their products is being provided on the forced 
credit of the combined nations of Europe. They are raising. 
these hundreds of millions by piling up to enormous heights 
the debts of their governments, thus building up a great 
financial burden that must be borne by future generations. 

“The instant that peace is in sight (and no one can tell 
how soon this may be, because Europe cannot go on much 
longer destroying lives and property at this unprecedented 
rate) all this flood of orders for war materials at high prices. 
will suddenly cease. Europe will then begin the slow and 
painful process of recovering from the great losses of the war. 
Then the United States, which has been profiting by Europe’s: 
war necessities, will have to share her burden of the cost of 
the war. In these days of closely related markets one great 
nation cannot enjoy prosperity for any length of time while a 
large part of the rest of the world is in financial distress. 

“With the war over, we will no longer see the railroads 
blocked with merchandise bound for the seaboard, or our 
harbors choked with freight waiting for ships to carry it to 
Europe. How severe will be the reckoning the world must 
pay can only be conjectured, but we all know it must be paid. 

“With such a situation confronting us, this can hardly be 
regarded as a happy moment for railroad employees, and 
especially those highly paid employees in the train service, 
to ask for higher wages. 

“American railroads to-day pay the highest wages in the 
world, out of the lowest rates in the world, after having set 
down to capital account the lowest capitalization per mile of 
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all great countries of the world. No other occupation and 
no other employer of labor in the country can match this 
record. The pay-roll now absorbs 45 per cent of the gross 
earnings of the railways. When business falls off it will be 
difficult to reduce wages correspondingly. The higher rate 
of wages established now would have to be adhered to in the 
period of severe financial readjustment which must come 
very soon. 

“These 300,000 trainmen, less than a fifth of the railroad 
workers, are now highly paid, and their working conditions 
are most favorable. In what other occupation can workers 
earn two and three days’ pay in one day, and be able to spend 
many days at home in consequence? These men all live 
comfortably, which is as it should be. The wage rate enables 
them to spend liberally for their families. Their consump- 
tion is an important factor in creating employment for other 
industries and raising the general level of prosperity. 

“But continually increased pay and decreased working 
hours for the employee means increased cost of transportation, 
and all the people must in the end pay the bill in higher 
rates. A railway can pay out only what it takes in. It takes 
in nothing except what the public pays to it for service. The 
logical conclusion, that every concession to employees must in 
time be reflected in a rise in rates and paid for by the people, 
is one which they too often overlook. 

“The greatest factor making for high prices is the wage 
rate. Everybody knows that labor cost is the principal item 
in all forms of industry. The wage rate has been rising 
steadily in this country. Powerful forces are back of this 
movement. It has public sympathy. As the labor supply 
diminishes, wages rise still more. High wages and high 
prices work in a circle. Every rise of one is reflected in a 
rise of the other. But somebody has to pay these wages. 
They do not come out of the air. In the end labor suffers 
when the business no longer pays a profit and the payrolls 
cease entirely by the closing up of an industry no longer 
profitable. 

“But the railroads must go on. 
the business cannot be taken out. 
dreds of millions of new capital every year. 


Capital once invested in 
The railroads need hun- 
How is this 
capital to be obtained unless investors are convinced of the 
ability of the carriers to earn a fair return?” 


SENTINEL LOW WATER ALARM 


The drawing shows a sectional view of a low water alarm, 
designed for locomotive service, which has been placed on 
the market by the Pilliod Company, 30 Church street, New 
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York. The device, which is known as the Sentinel low water 
alarm, is simple in construction and specially designed to 
withstand the requirements of locomotive service. 

The boiler connection is made at a cross-tee which is at- 
tached to the boiler shell, preferably just over the high point 
of the crown sheet. To this is secured the drop pipe, the 
lower end of which is extended down to the predetermined 
low water level. The expansion element, one end of which is 
secured to the cross-tee, is a 114-in. seamless copper tube and 
extends along the top of the boiler to a bracket in which its 
movement is guided and to which is secured the whistle valve 
and its operating mechanism. The latter consists of a bell 
crank, the short arm of which is connected to the expansion 
element. The longer arm is placed in position to operate 
the whistle valve when the expansion element is filled with 
steam. Assuming that the water level of the boiler is such 
as to seal the open end of the drop pipe, any steam that may 
have been imprisoned in this pipe and the expansion element 
will be condensed by the radiation from the latter. The 
parts will consequently be filled with water drawn from the 
boiler. As long as the open end of the drop pipe remains 
sealed the parts will, therefore, be filled with water which 
quickly chills to a temperature below that of the steam and 
water within the boiler. If the water level falls below the 
end of the drop pipe the water in the expansion element will 
flow out by gravity and the copper tube will immediately 
be filled with steam from the boiler, the temperature of which 
will cause the lengthening of the expansion element, with a 
corresponding movement of the bell crank lever which will 
open the whistle valve. When the normal water level in the 
boiler is again restored the open end of the drop pipe will 
again be sealed, the condensation of the steam thus trapped 
in the device causing it to fill with water and again cool off. 

In order to test the condition of the device at any time the 
water may be drawn off from the expansion element through 
the test pipe inserted in the outer end of the element. By 
opening the valve in this pipe the cool water in the element 
will be forced out and replaced by hot water from the boiler. 
If the device is in working order this will cause the whistle 
to blow, the condition of the entire mechanism thus being 
ascertained in a few seconds. The size and location of the 
parts is such that there is very little likelihood of the passages 
becoming stopped up. Clean out plugs are provided, how- 
ever, at both ends of the expansion element and at the upper 
end of the drop line so that all passages are readily accessible 
for cleaning. 

This low water alarm is already in service on a number of 
locomotives and will be applied to a number of Mountain 
type engines now being built by the Norfolk & Western. 


Alarm Valve 


Test Line 


Sectional View Showing the Sentinel Low Water Alarm on the Boiler 
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The roundhouse of the Boston & Maine at Plymouth, N. H., 
was destroyed by fire March 30; loss, including damage to six 
locomotives, $60,000. 


The “restaurant car” is now the place where passengers on 
Pennsylvania Railroad trains are to go for their meals. The 
term “dining car” has been discontinued. 


A despatch from Seward, Alaska, says that more than 1,000 
workmen are now engaged in the construction of the Govern-- 
ment Railroad. Trains are running from Anchorage to Eklutna. 


Clifford Thorne, chairman of the Iowa Railroad Commission, 
on March 29 issued a statement announcing his candidacy at the 
coming primary for the republican nomination for Congressman 
from the First Iowa district. 


The executive committee of the four brotherhoods of railroad 
train service employees will meet in Chicago on April 29, it is 
-announced, to receive the replies of the railroads to their de- 
mands for the so-called “eight-hour day” and time and one-half 
for overtime, which were presented on March 30, and to formu- 
late their plan of action in view of the railroad replies. 


Clifford Thorne, chairman of the Iowa Railroad Commission, 
has announced his resignation as chairman of the committee on 
state and federal regulation of the National Association of Rail- 
way Commissioners, because the state has no appropriation avail- 
able to defray the expenses of attendance upon the hearings at 
‘Washington in connection with the Newlands resolution. 


The National Industrial Traffic League has issued a circular 
to its members intimating that the possibility of a railway strike 
growing out of the demands of the train and engine employees 
will be discussed at its next meeting, to be held at Baltimore this 
week. The resolutions, urging arbitration of the controversy, 
which were passed by the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, and those passed by the Chicago Association of Com- 
merce urging arbitration of the demands which either side may 
make on the other, are quoted in the circular for the information 
of the members, who are urged to inform themselves of the situa- 
tion in view of the possible discussion at the meeting. 


The Pennsylvania reports that in the year ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1915, the third successive year in which no passenger was 
killed in a train accident on its lines, 4,364,519 observations were 
made to determine how well the rules and signals were being 
-obeyed. These tests show that but one error occurred in every 
1,110 trials, giving a record of 99.9 per cent of absolute perfection. 
In four classes of tests, including obedience to various stop 
signals, not a single failure on the part of any employee was de- 
tected throughout the year. In the shifting of trains, 68,941 
observations were made and 17 errors recorded. There were 
342,991 tests for obedience to the safety rules for track workmen, 
and in only 73 cases were these rules disregarded in any way. 
The record of accidents to employees shows a reduction of 11 
per cent from the figures of 1914. 


About 300 employees of the New York Central at the pas- 
senger car yards, Mott Haven, New York City, struck on April 
5 and caused delays to many evening passenger trains. The 
-strikers included car cleaners, air brake inspectors, car inspectors, 
carpenters, trackmen, machinists, blacksmiths and car repairers; 
and also some baggage handlers at the terminal. The strikers 
are members of the American Federation of Railroad Workers, 
which claims to have 27,000 members in the United States. Re- 
fusal by the railroad to deal with the union in a demand for 
shorter hours and an increase of 3 per cent in wages was one 
-of the causes for the trouble given by the strikers. Also, several 
old-time employees who are officers of the labor union were 
recently discharged. The company put new men at work at once, 
‘having, evidently, been prepared for the strike. 


A. G. Whittington, general manager of the International & 
‘Great Northern, in connection with his efforts to secure more 


economical loading of freight cars, has sent out to agents a 
circular showing, by monthly records, what improvement has 
been made in this matter; and to give point to his appeal he 
gives a statement of the average loading of cars throughout the 
system as shown in the records of the principal commodities; 
together with the percentage of contents to capacity of car. 
Taking the records as a whole, the average loading in the months 
of 1916, so far, has been 17.2 tons per car as compared with 14.1 
tons per car in 1915; and the percentage of contents to capacity 
this year is 49.2 per cent as compared with 41.5 last year. Many 
commodities which ought to be loaded in full carloads show 
pretty low percentages. Among the best percentages are: Brick, 
47 cars, this year, 84.8 per cent; last year, 70.1. Cement, 145 cars, 
this year, 73.3 per cent; last year, 83.7 per cent. Cotton, 1,098 
cars, this year, 38.6 per cent; last year, 40.6 per cent. Lumber, 
262 cars, this year, 81.4 per cent; last year, 76.4 per cent. Ores, 
226 cars, this year, 94.1 per cent; last year, 89.3 per cent. Stone, 
sand and gravel, 1,360 cars, this year, 89.1 per cent; last year, 
89.8 per cent. 


Valuation Analysts Wanted 


The United States Civil Service Commission announces that 
applications will be received until May 9 for the position of 
valuation analyst in the division of valuation, Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, where several vacancies are to be filled. Two 
grades of eligibles will be established: grade 1, with salaries 
from $3,600 to $5,000, and grade 2, from $1,800 to $3,300. For 
the first year the salary of any position, usually, is the minimum 
named, but in cases of exceptional qualifications this rule may 
be disregarded. The duties of this position will be to compile 
data and to prepare complete, concise and logical reports upon 
valuation subjects, and to analyze, edit and digest’ reports sub- 
mitted by sections of the division of valuation. Applicants should 
have had actual experience and possess the ability to prepare 
reports in a concise, clear and logical form. Applicants for posi- 
tions under grade 1 must show that they have had at least 18 
months’ responsible, satisfactory experience in the final prepara- 
tion of financial, statistical or valuation reports upon public 
utilities. For grade 2 positions, such experience for at least six 
months must be shown. In each case this experience should 
have been gained in the employment of a public authority or 
commission engaged in the effectual regulation of public utilities, 
or with an important public utility, or in investigations of a 
similar character. Experience with mercantile concerns, with 
large utilities in routine positions, or with small utilities with 
limited operations will not be accepted as qualifying experience 
in this connection. For positions under grade 1, applicants must 
have reached their thirtieth but not their sixtieth birthday and 
for grade 2 they must have reached their twenty-fifth but not their 
fiftieth birthday on May 9. Persons who desire this examination 
should apply for form 2039 and special form, stating the title of 
the examination for which the forms are desired, to the United 
States: Civil Service Commission, Washington, D. C., or to one 
of the local boards, sitting in prominent cities. 





Business Organizations Oppose Railway Strike 


Commercial clubs and business men’s organizations of various 
kinds in many cities throughout the United States have passed 
resolutions protesting against the idea of a strike on the part of 
the railway train-service employees to enforce their demands for 
increases in wages. The resolutions adopted by the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, the Chicago Association of 
Commerce, the Business Men’s League of St. Louis, and the St. 
Paul Association of Commerce have already been mentioned in 
the Railway Age Gazette. Other more or less similar resolutions 
urging arbitration as a means of settling the controversy have 
been adopted by the Commercial Club of St. Paul, Commercial 
Club of Topeka, Kan., Chamber of Commerce and Federation of 
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Allied Interests of Tulsa, Okla., Commercial Club of Valley City, 
N. Dak., Chamber of Commerce of Thomas, Okla., Chamber of 
Commerce of Aurora, Mo., Commercial Club of Crocker, Mo., 
Commercial Club of Salem, Mo., Greater Muskogee Association, 
Muskogee, Okla.. Yakima Commercial Club, North Yakima, 
Wash., Chamber of Commerce of Des Moines, Iowa, Business 
Men’s Club of Tupelo, Miss., Retailers’ Association of Oklahoma 
City, Okla., a business men’s meeting at Burlington, Colo., Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Hugo, Okla., a citizens’ meeting, Simla, Colo., 
Commercial Club, Fertile, Minn., Rotary Club, Oklahoma City, 
Okla., Chamber of Commerce, Madill, Okla., Commercial Club, 
Rolla, Mo., business men’s meeting, Colby, Kan., Commercial 
Club, Ada, Okla., Advertising Club, Lebanon, Mo., Commercial 
Club, Fargo, N. Dak., mass meeting of citizens, Calhan, Colo., 
business men’s meeting, Flagler, Colo., Commercial Club, Norton, 
Kan., business men’s meeting, Smith Center, Kan., Business 
Men’s Association, Olathe, Kan., Commercial Club, Grand Forks, 
N. D., and the Association of Commerce, Minot, S. D. 

The resolutions of the board of Directors of the Commercial 
Club of Topeka, Kan., referred the matter to the club’s standing 
committee on transportation for an impartial investigation of 
such phases of the situation as affect the interests of commerce 
and the public. The Chamber of Commerce and the Federation 
of Allied Interests of Tulsa, Okla., recommended that the 
differences between the organizations of railroad employees and 
the railroads “be submitted to an arbitration committee appointed 
by the railroad interests, the organizations of railroad employees, 
and such other parties as shall be selected by both to represent 
the great commercial and industrial interests of the United States, 
preferably from among the officers or directors of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, and that the decisions of this 
committee be accepted as final and binding.” 

The Commercial Club of Aurora, Mo., in its resolutions “sol- 
emnly asks the said railroad companies and the brotherhoods 
of engineers, firemen, conductors and trainmen to submit their 
differences and disagreements to arbitration, and in good faith 
work to an end that will avert an awful catastrophe.” 

The Commercial Club of Crocker, Mo., voted to send a letter to 
the four organizations of train employees, asking “that the in- 
terests of yourselves, those of the railroad companies and those 
numerous classes whom you so diligently and faithfully serve 
may appeal to you to submit the demands to a board of arbitra- 
tion for candid consideration.” The Commercial Club of Salem, 
Mo., in its resolutions said: “Arbitration, as a rule, settles all 
such controversies in the end, so we ask that it be so settled now, 
or at least an attempt be made to do so.” The Business Men’s 
Club of Tupelo, Miss., expressed its views in part as follows: 
“We, the Business Men’s Club of Tupelo, Miss., knowing that 
the people pay the bill, and that this is a big public problem that 
concerns the rights of every American citizen, and believing rail- 
way wages are already as high, or higher than those of other 
positions of like requirement, do not believe the railroads of this 
country are in a financial condition to meet such a demand, or 
that the request of the unions of train employees is reasonable, 
sound or logical. Neither have they the right to try to force 
from the people through the railroads such excessive demands, 
nor to paralyze all American industry by a great strike.” 

Most of the resolutions refer to the disastrous effects on the 
public that would be produced by a cessation of transportation 
and point to the fact that a method is already provided by law 
for the arbitration of such controversies. 





Penalties to Be Imposed for Violation of Car Service Rules 


The Commission on Car Service of the American Railway As- 
sociation, of which Fairfax Harrison, president of. the Southern 
Railway, is chairman, recently submitted a report to the execu- 
tive committee of the association, giving notice that effective on 
June 1, 1916, it will impose penalties, as authorized, for violation 
of the car service rules, which provide for the return of foreign 
cars to the owning roads. The report of the commission, which 
was approved by the executive committee and ordered trans- 
mitted to the members of the association, is as follows: 

“The acute shortage of cars for grain loading in the West 
during the past few weeks which has been the subject of inquiry, 
consideration and report by the Commission on Car Service, has 
led the commission to a renewed study of the basic principles 
underlying the car service problem on American railways. The 
commission feels that it is its duty to lay before the American 
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Railway Association a frank statement of the different views 
which have been entertained on this subject, with its recommenda- 
tion in the premises, and to that end submits the following 
report: 

“Since the development of the American railway system to 
continental proportions there have been two schools of opinion 
as to the rights of individual railroads to the possession and 
use of rolling stock. 

“(A) The original principle was formulated when two rail- 
roads of separate ownership were first connected and inter- 
changed their individual equipment in through service, and is 
based on recognition that ownership of a car involves the right 
to the prompt return of that car after it has fulfilled its im- 
mediate function of through service on which it had been for- 
warded. This principle has been the basis of all car service 
rules which have been recognized by American railroads, includ- 
ing those now in effect. 

“(B) The other school of opinion, which has never as yet 
found expression in any car service rule, accepts the fact that 
the creation of through routes and through rates which carry a 
car far beyond the lines of the owning railroad and over the 
lines of several railroads, has in effect created a pool of all cars 
used in such service, and that existing car service rules do not 
effectively regulate such pool, although special equipment, as, 
for example, open cars, is ordinarily handled in accordance 
therewith. The principle proposed by this school of opinion is 
the effective regulation of such pool. A discussion of this plan 
is contained in an early report of this commission, which is 
hereto attached, as information. 

“The commission is unanimous in the opinion that, whatever 
is the solution of the problem, the existing car service rules are 
not now enforced, and that their efficiency in principle has not 
been proved because they are not enforced. Having respect 
for the historical development of these rules, the commission is 
of opinion further that an earnest and sincere attempt should 
now be made to give them effect, in.order that it may be proved 
once and for all whether or not they provide the machinery 
necessary for a correct solution of the problem. 

“To that end the commission gives notice that, effective. June 
1, 1916, it will exercise not only the function of a mediator, as 
heretofore, but will impose penalties as authorized by the rules. 
The co-operation of all members of the association is earnestly 
invited.” 


“G.R. S.” Block Signals 


The General Railway Signal Company, Rochester, N. Y., in its 
recently issued bulletin, No. 128A, gives the names of 14 steam 
and seven electric railways on which its “A-P-B” automatic 
signals for single track are in use, as follows: 








Steam Railways Mileage 
Buffalo, Rochester & PittshucGh: «<< .essiciesssccesecsce 150 
[RRO er TUTE: WV OMICTR sos 525 005.0e pose 56500500400 280 
Chicago, Indianapulis & Louisville............ccceeeee 140 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha............. 22 
Set PUNONEETEIN es cG os Nam ese nsbien Mes Swab NACo bine 234 
RNa NM i, PON MEETINN Ps in -5 iss gh susp ko Se oS ASS OTe 49 
SUpasEarES) Da RMRICLOINT URREWET 65.5555 ww ia,01s ws Ss win eels BAS 72 
I PIN Ons in wcities oss SS9SS SRS be S SOS 59 
REET EE TURGHUEUG. clu 5 ocs's wees 60 aes sbbsecaeses 267 
New York Central (west of Buffalo)...........ccce06 20 
POSEN FEU 5 Si Gs cro nic oe ise en Sey KAS aKa OSS 627 
Oahu Railway & Land Company, Honolulu, H. I1...:.. 23 
POM Rote cee eee ehuwats sesue Wes Webs eakwe 17 
Toronto, Hamilton & Buffalo .....20.00cc2scscaceepes 54 

BERD Gir aukesceSe ce masa Gears bee Go ss heb ae sere 2,014 

Electric Raiiways 
Fort Wayne & Northern Indiana Traction Co......... 50 
Indiona Ratlways & Light Co. ...csccecccicsvces 6 
Lehigh Valley Traction Co:...5.0..0sesescees se ee oT 
Puget Sound Flectric Railway...» .6s0sss0s0 6 20 
New York State Railways (Rochester Lines)..... es 74 
Terre Haute, Indianapolis & Eastern Traction Co...... 74 
Union Traction Company of Indiana...........eeeeeee 81 

SUE’ Gru viseeo ek wey ene een sue Fbs oun esas eee a se aeens 309 
Total mileage, steam and electric railways......... 2,323 





Traveling Engineers’ Association 


The annual convention of the Traveling Engineers’ Associa- 
tion will be held at Chicago, September 5 to 8. The following 
subjects will be discussed at the meeting: 

What effect does the mechanical placing of fuel in fire-boxes 
and lubricating of locomotives have on the cost.of operation? 





April 7, 1916 


The advantages of the use of superheaters, brick arches and 
other modern appliances on large engines, especially those of the 
Mallet type. 

Difficulties accompanying the prevention of dense black smoke 
and its relation to cost of fuel and locomotive repairs. 

Recommended practice in the make-up and handling of modern 
freight trains, on both level and steep grades, to avoid damage to 
draft rigging. 

Assignment of power from the standpoints of efficient service 
and economy in fuel and maintenance. 


MEETINGS AND CONVENTIONS 


The following list gives names of secretaries, date of next or regular 
meetings and places of meeting. 


Arr Brake AssociaTion.—F. M. Nellis, 53 State St., Boston, Mass. 
convention, May 2-5, 1916, Atlanta, Ga. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF DEMURRAGE OFFICERS.—F. A. Pontious, 455 
Grand Central Station, Chicago. 


AMERICAN AssOcIATION OF DinING Car SUPERINTENDENTS.—H. C. Board- 
man, D. L. & W., Hoboken, N. 


AMERICAN Agwcistion OF FREIGHT Anan: —R,. O. Wells, Illinois Central, 
East St. Louis, Ill. Next meeting, June 20-23, 1916, Cincinnati, rey 


cay ia + wa OF PASSENGER. TRAFFIC OFFIcERS.—W. C. Hope, 
C. R. R. of N. J., 143 Liberty St., New York. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD SUPERINTENDENTS.—E. H. 
Room 101, Union Station, St. Louis, Mo. 


AMERICAN ExeEctric Raitway AssociaTion.—E, B. Burns, 8 W. 40th St., 
New York. 


AMERICAN ELectric RAILWAY MANUFACTURERS’ 
Connaughy, 165 Broadway, New York. 


AMERICAN RarLroap MAsTER TINNERS’, COPPERSMITHS’ AND PIPEFITTERS’ 
AssociaTion.—W,. FE, Jones, C. & N. W., 3814 Fulton St., Chicago. 
Next convention, May 22-24, igs Hotel ’ Sherman, Chicago. 

AMERICAN Railway ASSOCIATION. poll F. Fairbanks, general secretary, 75 
Church St., New York, 

AMERICAN RAILWAY BRIDGE AND Buritpine Association.—C. A. Lichty, C. & 
+ W., Chicago. Next convention, October 17-19, 1916, New Orleans, 
2. 

AMERICAN Rarttway ENGINEERING AssociaTion.—E, H. Fritch, 900 S. Mich- 
igan Ave., Chicago. Next convention, March, 1917, Chicago. 
AMERICAN Raitway MAstER MECHANICS’ ASSOCIATION. —J. W. Taylor, 1112 
og Building, Chicago. Annual meeting, June 19, 1916, Atlantic 

ity, 

American RarLway Toot ForeMen’s Association.—Owen D. Kinsey, Il- 
linois Central, Chicago. Annual meeting, July, 1916. 
AMERICAN SociETY FOR TESTING MATERIALS.—Prof. E. Marburg 

of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. ‘east meeting, June 27 to 
July 1, Hotel Traymore, Atlantic City, N. s 4 
AMERICAN Society oF CiviL. ENGINEERS.—Chas. Warren Hunt, 220 W. 
57th St., New York. Regular ann, “ist and 3d Wednesday in 
month, except Ling: | and August, 220 W. 57th St., New York. 
AMERICAN SOCIETY OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS.—Calvin W. Rice, 29 W. 
39th St., New York. April 11-14, Grunewald Hotel, 


New Orleans, La. 
AssociaTion.—F. J. Angier, Supt. Timber 


Next 


Harman, 


AssociaTion.—H. G. Mc- 


University 


Next meeting, 


AMERICAN Woop PRESERVERS’ 
Preservation, B. & O., Mt. Royal Sta., Baltimore, Md. Next con- 
vention, January 23- 25, 1917, New York. 

AssociaTIon OF AMERICAN RatLway AccouNnTING OFFicers.—E. R. Wood- 
son, Rooms 1116-8, Woodward Bldg., Washington, D. C. Annual 
meeting, June 28, i916, Hotel Statler, Detroit, Mich. 

aay oe OF MANUFACTURERS OF CHILLED Car WHEELS. —George W. 

ndon, 1214 McCormick Bldg., Chicago. Semi-annual meeting with 
ne Car Builders’ Association. Annual convention, October, 1916, 
Chicago. 

ini, or Raitway Craim AGENTS.—Willis Pin Failing, Terminal Sta- 
tion, Central of New Jersey, Jersey City, N Next meeting, May 
17, 1916, Hotel Traymore, Atlantic City, N N. ¥. 

AssociaTION oF RAILWAY ELECTRICAL Sg ey —Jos. A. Andreucetti, C. 
& W., Room 411, & N. Sta., Chicago. 

ASSOCIATION OF RAILWAY TELEGRAPH | Eh Eo —P. W. Drew, Soo 
Line, 112 West Adams St., Chicago. Annual meeting, June 20-22, 
1916, St. Paul, Minn. 

AssoctaTION OF TRANSPORTATION AND Car AccounTinc OrFicers.—G._ P. 
Conard, 75 Church St., New York. Next meeting, June 27-28, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Brince AND BurLpinc Suppty Men’s AssociaTion.—P. C. Jacobs, H. W. 
wee -Manville Co., Chicago. Meetings with American Railway 

ridge and Building Association. 

Canapian Ratiway CLus.—James Powell, Grand Trunk, P. O. Box 7, St. 
Lambert (near Montreal), Que. Regular meetings, 2d Tuesday in 
month, except June, July and August, Windsor Hotel, Montreal, Que. 

CANADIAN Society oF CrviL Enoineers—Clement H. McLeod, 176 ‘Mans- 

eld St., Montreal, Que. Regular meetings, Ist Thursday in October, 
Raweatine, December, February, March and April. Annual meeting, 
January, Mortreal. 

Car ForEMEN’S nt map or Cuicaco.—Aaron Kline, 841 Lawlor Ave., 
Chicago. egular meetings, 2d Monday in month, except June, July 
and , ay otel La Salle, Chicago. 

CentRaL Rattway Cius.—H. D, Vought, 95 Liberty St., New York. Regu- 
lar meetings, 2d Friday in January, May, September and November. 
Annual meeting, 2d Thursday in March, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N. Y, 

Cincinnatr Rattway Crvus.-—H. Boutet, Chief Interchange Inspector, Cin’ti 
Rys., 101 Carew Bldg., Cincirncti. Regular meetirgs, 2d Tuesday, 
February, May, September ard November, Hotel Sinton, Cincinnati. 

ENGINEERS’ SOCIETY OF ESTERN PENNSYLVANIA.—Elmer_ K. Hiles, 2511 
Oliver Bldg., Fanner. Pa. Regular meetings, 1st and 3d Tuesday, 
Pittsburgh, 

FreicgHt CLaIm ‘Aesoctation. —Warren P. Taylor, Traffic Manager, R. F. 
& P., Richmond, Va. Annual session, May 17, 1916, Washington, 
ne 


AssociaTION oF Critcaco.—A. M. Hunter, 321 
Regular meetings, Wednesday, pre- 
Room 1856, Transportation Bldg., 


GENERAL SUPERINTENDENTS’ 
Grand Certral Station, Chicago. 
ceding 3d Thursday in month. 
Chicago. 

INTERNATIONAL Ratuway Fue. Association.—J. G. Crawford, 547 W. Jack- 
son Blvd., Chicage. Annual meeting, May 15-18, Hotel Sherman, 
wig 
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INTERNATIONAL RAILWAY GENERAL ForEMEN’sS AssociaTION.—Wm. Hall, 1126 
W. Broadway, Winona, Minn, Annual meeting, August 29 to Sep- 
tember 1, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 

INTERNATIONAL RAILROAD MASTER BLACKSMITHS’ AssociaTion.—A. L. Wood- 
worth, C. H. & D., Lima, Ohio. Next meeting, August 15-17, 1916, 
Hote! Sherman, Chicago. 

MAINTENANCE OF Way AND MasTER PAtnTeERs’ ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED 
STATES AND Canapa.—F. W. Hager, Fort Worth & Denver City, Fort 
Worth, Tex. Next convention, October 17-19, Philadelphia, Pa. 

MASTER Borer Makers’ AssociaTIion.—Harry Vought, 95 Liberty St., 
New York. Annual convention, May 23-26, 1916, Hollenden Hotel, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Master Car AND LocoMOTIVE PAINTERS’ ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATES 
AND Canaps.—A. P. Dane, B. & M., Reading, Mass. Next annual 
meeting, September 12-14, 1916, Wilmington, Del. 

Master Cak BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATION eal) W. Taylor, 1112 pornes Building, 
Chicago. Annual meeting, June 14, 1916, Atlantic City, N. J. 
NationaL Raitway APPLIANCES ASSOCIATION. woke, W. Kelly, 349 People’s 

Gas Bldg., Chicago. Next convention, March, 1917, Chicago. 

New Encianp RaiLroap CLus.—W. E. Cade, Jr., 683 Atlantic Ave., Bos- 
ton, Mass. Regular meeting, 2d Tuesday in month, except "June, 
July, August and September, Boston. 

New York Rairroap CLus.—Harry D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., New York. 
Regular meeting, 3d Friday in month, except June, July ’and August, 
29 W. 39th St., New York. 

Niacara Frontier Car Men’s Assocration.—E. N. Frankenberger, 623 
Brisbane Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. Meetings, 3d Wednesday in month, 
New York Telephone Bidg., Buffalo, »'Z 

Pgorta AssocIATION OF RAILROAD OFFIcERs.—M. W. Rotchford, 410 Masonic 
Temple Bldg., Peoria, Ill. Regular meetings, 3d Thursday in month, 
Jefferson Hotel, Peoria. 

Rartroap Cus or Kansas City.—Claude Manlove, 1008 Walnut St., Kan- 
ae City, Mo. Regular meetings, 3d Saturday in month, Kansas 

it 

RAILWAY ,— AssociaTION.—Frank W. Noxon, 30 Church St., 

ork, Annual meeting, ey 1916, New York. 

Rattway Cus oF PittspurGH.—J. Anderson, Room 207, P. R. R. Sta., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Regular tt 4th Friday in month, except June, 
July and August, Monongahela House, Pittsburgh. 

Raritway ELectricAL Supply MANuFAcTURERS’ AssociaTION.—J. Scribner, 
1063 Monadnock Block, Chicago. Meetings with Association of Rail- 
way Electrical Engineers. 

Rattway Fire Protection Association.—C. B. Edwards, Fire Ins. Agt., 
Mobile & Ohio, Mobile, Ala., October 3-5, 1916, New York. 

Raitway Reat Estate Association.—Frank C. Irvine, 1125 Pennsylvania 
Station, Pittsburgh, Pa. Annual meeting, October 10, 1916, Chicago. 

Rattway SIGNAL AssociaTIon.—cC. C. Rosenberg, Myers Bldg., Bethlehem, 
Pa. Next annual convention, September, 1916, Grand Hotel, Macki- 
nac Island, Mich. 

RatLway STOREKEEPERS’ ASSOCIATION. —J. P. Murphy, N. Y. C 
C, Collingwood, Ohio. Annual meeting, May 15-17, 
Statler, Detroit, Mich. 

RatLway Suppty ManurFacturers’ AssociaTion.—J. D. Conway, 2136 Oliver 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. Meetings with Master Car Builders’ and 
Master Mechanics’ Associations. 

RAILWAY TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE APPLIANCE ASSOCIATION.—G. A. Nel- 
son, 50 Church St., New York. Meetings with Association of Rail- 
way Telegraph Superintendents. 

Ricmumonp RarLroap Crius.—F, O. Robinson, C. & O., Richmond, Va. 

; hone meetings, 2d Monday in month, except June, July and 
ugust. 

RoaDMASTERS’ AND MAINTENANCE OF Way AssociaTion.—L. C. Ryan, C. & 
N , Sterling, Ill, Next annual convention, September 19-22, 1916, 
New York. 

St, Louis Rattway Crus.—B. W. 

o. Regular meetings, 
August, St. Louis. 

Satt Lake TRANSPORTATION CLuz,—R. E. Rowland, David Keith Bldg., Salt 
Lake City, Utah. Regular meetings, 1st Saturday of each month, 
Salt Lake City. 

Siena AppLiance AssociaTIon.—F. W. Edmunds, 3868 Park Ave., New 
York. Meetings with annual convention Railway Signal Association. 

Society oF Raitway Financrat Orricers.—Carl Nyquist, C. R. I. a 
1134 La Salle St. Sta., Chicago, 

SouTmEeRN AssociATION oF Car Service OrFicers.—E, W. Sandwich, A. & 
W. P. R. R., Atlanta, Ga. Next meeting, April, 1916. 

SouTHERN & ores Rattway Cius.—A. J. Merrill, Grant Bldg., 
Atlanta, Ga. egular meetings, 3d Thursday, January, March, May, 
July, "ee satan ovember, 10 A. » Piedmont boa Atlanta. 


New 


« Re Ree Box 
1916, Hotel 


Frauenthal, Union Station, St. Louis 
2d Friday in month, except June, July and 


ToLEpO TRANSPORTATION CLUB. —Harry om ” Fox, Toledo, Oh hio. Regular 
meetings, lst Saturday in month, Boody House, Toledo. 
Ramapo Iron Works, Hillburn, 


Track Suppty AssociaTion.—W, idd, 
N. Meetings with Roadmasters’ and Maintenance of Way Asso- 
ciation, 

TraFFic CLus oF Cuicaco.—W. H. Wharton, La Salle Hotel, Chicago. 

TraFFic CLus or Nzewarx.—Roy S. Bushy, Firemen’s Bldg., Newark, N. J. 
Regular meetings, 1st Monday in month, except July and August. 
The Washington, 559 Broad St., Newark. 

TraFFic Crus oF New Yorx.—C. A. Swope, 291 Broadway, New York, 
Regular meetings, last Tuesday in month, except June, July and 
August, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New Yor 

TraFFic Cius oF PittspurcH.—D. L. Wells, Gen’! Agt., Erie R. R., 1924 
Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. Meetings, bi- monthly, Pittsburgh. 

TraFFic Crus or St. Lours.—A. F. Versen, Mercantile Library Bldg., 
St. Louis, Mo. Annual meeting in November. Noonday meetings, 
October to May. 

Train Despatcuers’ ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA.—J. F. Mackie, 7122 Stewart 
Ave., Chicago. Next convention, June 20, 1916, Toronto, Ont. 
TRANSPORTATION CLuB oF Detrott.—W. R. Hurley, Superintendent’s office, 
N. Y. C. R. R., Detroit, Mich. Meetings monthly, Normandie Hotel, 

Detroit. 

TRAVELING ENGINEERS’ AssccraTion.—W. O. Thompson, N. Y. C. R. R., 
East Buffalo, N Next meeting, September 5-8, 1916, Chicago. 

Utau Society or Encineers.—Frank W. Moore, 1111 Newhouse Bldg., 
Salt Lake City. Utah. Regular meetings, 3d Friday in month, ex- 
cept July and August, Salt Lake City. 

Western CANADA Rartway Ctus.—L_ Kon. Immigration Agent, Grand 
Trunk Pacific, Winnipeg, Man. Regular meetings, 2d Monday, ex- 

cept June, July and August, Winnipeg. 

WESTERN Raitway Crius.—J. W. Taylor, 1112 Karpen Bldg., 
Regular meetings, 3d Tuesdav in month, except June, 
August, Grand Pacific Hotel, Chicago. 

WEsTERN Society or Enotneers.—E. N. Layfield, 1735 Monadnock Block, 
Chicago. Regular meetings, 1st Monday in montli, except January, 
July and August, Chicago. Extra meetings, except in July and 
August, generally on other Monday evenings, Annual meeting, Ist 
Wednesday after Ist Thursday in January, Chicago. 


Chicago. 
July and 
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Traffic News 





The Illinois Central has announced its intention of putting in 
service next fall a 23-hour passenger train between Chicago and 
New Orleans. 


The Adams Express Company announces that it has secured 
a controlling interest in the Southern Express Company. The 
Adams has been a large owner in the stock of the Southern for 
many years. 


The Great Lakes Transit Company, formed to buy the vessels 
of a number of railroad companies on the Great Lakes, and the 
organization of which was announced in the Railway Age Gazette 
February 25, page 370, has completed the purchase of 33 vessels; 
and contracts for freight are now being made. 


The Public Service Commission of West Virginia has author- 
ized the increase of demurrage charges on freight cars in that 
state from $1 a day to $2, the higher rate to be in effect until 
June 15. The New York State Public Service Commission, 
Second District, has issued a similar order, but extending the 
time to June 30. 


The Missouri Pacific and St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern 
now run fast freight trains through to and from New Orleans and 
other stations on the Trans-Mississippi Terminal Railroad. They 
have a joint trackage contract with the Texas & Pacific applying 
between Alexandria, La., and Mile Post 9 on the Trans-Missis- 
sippi Terminal. The Iron Mountain owns a one-half interest in 
the Terminal. 


The Spokane Merchants’ Association has filed a petition with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission asking it to reopen the in- 
termountain rate case in view of the fact that the Panama Canal 
is now closed and will be closed for some time, and that therefore 
one of the justifications for rates to the Pacific coast from the 
East lower than are allowed to the intermountain territory has 
been removed. 


The Chicago & North Western, in co-operation with the 
Greater Des Moines Club, has arranged for a good roads spe- 
cial train to spend eight days touring the state of Iowa, starting 
at Des Moines and stopping at 22 cities and towns. The train 
is especially equipped for the purpose of interesting and instruct- 
ing the people in the benefits and pleasures to be derived from 
good roads, and prominent lecturers have been secured to ac- 
company the train. 


The Baltimore, Chesapeake & Atlantic, running steamboats 
between Baltimore and numerous points on the Eastern shore of 
Chesapeake Bay, has its vessels still in service, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, at the request of numerous protestants 
in Baltimore, having suspended its order by which the railroad 
company was required to divest itself of the ownership of most of 
the boats on April 1. It is expected that the commission will 
reopen the case and hold further hearings. 


The Secretary of Agriculture announces that the long fight 
against the foot-and-mouth disease is over. He has issued an 
order removing all foot-and-mouth quarantines and restrictions 
against the shipment and movement of livestock. A small terri- 
tory in Christian county, Ill., was the last area which was under 
suspicion. Dealers can now ship their cattle as before the first 
quarantine was imposed. Foreign governments which have 
placed embargoes on. American cattle are expected to remove 
these embargoes. This disease had gained a temporary footing 
in 22 States and in 269 different counties. 





Loans to Southern Students 


The Southern Railway has given $1,000 to each of nine State 
Agricultural Colleges as a memorial to the late President Finley, 
who has aided Southern agriculture in numerous and important 
ways. President Fairfax Harrison announces that these gifts 
are to go to the colleges in Virginia, North Carolina, South 
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Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Kentucky and 
Tennessee, and they will be designated “Southern Railway Loan 
Fund: William Wilson Finley Foundation.” Loans from the 
fund in each State are to be made by the college authorities to 
worthy students, subject only to the restriction that the recipients 
shall be from counties traversed by the lines of the Southern 
Railway or its associated companies. This permanent loan fund 
will take the place of the four-year Southern Railway scholar- 
ships provided by Mr. Finley, which will expire with the close 
of the present school year. 





Low Rate Not to be Withdrawn While Panama Canal 
Is Closed 


L. J. Spence, director of traffic of the Southern Pacific, has 
issued the following statement regarding the position of the 
company with reference to transcontinental freight rates: 

“During the past year all the lines have joined in making 
reduced rates on a great many commodities from the East and 
Middle West, including iron and steel articles from producing 
points in Alabama and Pittsburgh territories, and have initiated 
unusually low rates to New York and other Atlantic ports upon 
a number of the most important products of California, including 
asphalt, barley, beans, canned fruit and vegetables, canned salmon, 
copper bullion, dried fruit and wine. Some of the transconti- 
nental lines have made a persistent effort to accomplish the with- 
drawal or advance of these rates during the temporary suspension 
of steamship service through the Panama Canal, but from the 
outset the proposition has been discouraged by the Southern 
Pacific lines, which during the past week have definitely and 
finally refused to withdraw or advance any of these rates. This 
may be of special interest to California shippers and chambers of 
commerce who have recently supported, before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, this company’s application, made in pur- 
suance of the provisions of the Panama Canal act, for permission 
to continue the ownership and operation of its steamship lines 
from Galveston and New Orleans to New York. Since February 
1, 1883, these steamship lines have been operated as an extension 
of our rail lines from California to Galveston and New Orleans— 
these rail and steamship lines forming the “Sunset Route.” The 
operation of this route from California to New York under a 
single ownership and management has not only given California 
merchants a service which has been characterized by its efficiency 
but has also made possible the establishment of the unusually low 
rates, to which I have referred, for the shipment of California’s 
products to New York and other Atlantic ports. 

“In supporting our recent petition the California shippers evi- 
dently appreciated that a separation of our steamships from our 
rail lines would make it impossible to continue the low rates that 
have been made or to establish others which are now awaiting 
the authority of the Interstate Commerce Commission, and they 
doubtless expected that the inauguration of these rates by the 
Sunset Route would give them a stability that is invaluable to 
the public during the temporary suspension of operations through 
the ‘canal. and would not even be otherwise assured when the 
canal lines are in full operation, inasmuch as experience has 
shown that rates of the canal lines are subject to violent fluctua- 
tions. It may therefore gratify the California people to know 
that their confidence and support has been justified by our refusal 
to deprive them of these rates during the temporary suspension 
of canal service.” 





Freight Facilities in Manhattan 


R. A. C. Smith, dock commissioner of New York City, criti- 
cising the proposals of superficial students for improving the dock 
and track facilities of the West Side of Manhattan, has written 
a letter outlining some features of the problem to be dealt with, 
and supplementing the statement printed in the Railway Age 
Gazette, January 21, page 135. He says: 

“It should be remembered that in all discussion of the pro- 
posed settlement with the New York Central, the Port and 
Terminal Committee of the Board of Estimate and Apportion- 
ment has been most careful to so adjust the railroad’s right of 
way that it interferes at no point with any type of marginal 
street development which the future may show to be necessary 
or desirable. 

“The chief object in forcing this company into a private right 
of way south of Thirtieth street was to keep the waterfront 
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under the city’s control for future organization. North of 
Thirtieth street to Fifty-ninth street ample space has been left 
for additional city-owned tracks if that solution appear ulti- 
mately desirable for this section. 

“The proposition to solve all the difficulties of the port by the 
simple expedient of constructing a line of railroad tracks back 
of all the city piers is inapplicable to the West Side of the 
Borough of Manhattan. A railroad is necessarily much more 
than the main running tracks. A railroad must have storage and 
classification yards, terminal stations and switching accommoda- 
tions. The sole reason why the New York Central is able to 
continue its direct rail service to lower Manhattan is because 
of the enormous supporting yards between Fifty-ninth and Sev- 
enty-second streets. Careful estimates made by the engineering 
advisers of the city five years ago showed that to take care of 
the then business of the railroads it required approximately two 
thousand cars a day traveling in each direction. The require- 
ments of today are greater, but even on the two thousand car 
estimate it would be equivalent to a solid train of sixteen miles. 

“When to this is added the necessary terminal yards and re- 
ceiving stations, it is perfectly obvious that a very large amount 
of real estate would be required to make the proposed marginal 
road a practical operating facility. Real estate in the Borough 
of Manhattan, particularly at the southern terminus of the pro- 
posed road, is enormously expensive, running frequently as high 
on assessed valuation as $1,000,000 per block.’ It is unthinkable 
that it would be feasible as a practical proposition to pay any- 
thing like this figure for railroad yard space. 

“There are great practical operating difficulties in connection 
with both the tunnel and float-bridge plans. Business custom 
and necessity require that practically the entire business shall 
move within two and three hours in the morning and the same 
time in the afternoon. This means that even under present con- 
ditions of traffic not less than two thousand cars must be passed 
in that period over the joint float-bridges proposed by Mr. Tom- 
kins, or through a tunnel if that be provided. The west side 
waterfront of the Borough of Manhattan calls for a certain char- 
acter of facilities, as for instance: Waterfront terminals for the 
New Jersey railroads; Southern and coastwise steamship serv- 
ice; Eastern steamship service; foreign express, passenger and 
package freight steamship lines. 

“To fail to give to these facilities proper accommodations on 
the Hudson River waterfront would be to destroy the entire 
port of New York. This particular stretch, from Sixtieth street 
south, is perhaps the most intensively used stretch of waterfront 
in any port in the world. To provide piers of sufficient width 
to carry railroad tracks would be an enormous economic waste 
and would burden shippers and consumers with greatly in- 
creased charges. Our experience so far with many of the west 
side piers with track connections is that they are not used and 
are practically abandoned. 

“Traffic conditions on the marginal way can be greatly im- 
proved, and I am about to submit plans for the rearrangement 
of this street and the readjustment of its use which will elimi- 
nate a great amount of the present chaos and congestion. 

“I deplore the repeated attempts of superficial students of the 
situation to make it appear that the port of New York is less 
progressive than other ports. New York has done more in the 
past two years in the matter of its physical upbuilding than it 
has ever done in a similar period, and, both actually and rela- 
tively, more than any other port in the United States. Seven 
miles of new wharfage room, together with 45% acres of new 
dock space, is a record of which the city may well be 
proud. . 

Coincident with the publication of Mr. Smith’s letter it is an- 
nounced that all the engineering details connected with the set- 
tlement between the city and the New York Central for the 
West Side improvements have been agreed on. The original 
agreement was reached on January 15, and the Committee on 
Port and Terminal Facilities is now about to file with the Board 
of Estimate a complete report on the solution of the problems 
involved, as well as on the real estate adjustments. Detailed plans 
will be offered for public discussion, and hearings will be held 
after the statutory thirty-day interval. 

Controller William A. Prendergast says that it will be found 
that “the railroad occupancy of waterfront has been reduced 
and the lower section completely freed for joint terminal use 
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by other railroads.” A beautiful park has been provided for along 
the Hudson, and railroad operation at grade has been done away 
with along the entire length of the line. The yard spaces have 
been adjusted to meet the needs of local communities, and im- 
portant concessions have been obtained in the opening of city 
streets through the railroad yards. All these advantages, the 
controller points out, finally have been obtained without the 
expenditure of any capital by the city. 


Eastern Freight Accumulation Conference 


It is announced that excellent progress has already been made 
as a result of the organization of the Eastern Freight Accumula- 
tion Conference on March 17. Effective measures of relief have 
been adopted, considerable territory has been cleared to permit 
of more effiecient handling of freight and information has been 
gathered which makes possible the placing or raising of em- 
bargoes upon a basis that meets the requirements of the whole 
situation rather than the interests of an individual road. 

The sub-committee on freight accumulation has sent out 21 
inspectors in New England and New York harbor territory. 
Through the efforts of this committee the situation in New Eng- 
Jand has been materially improved, and much of the New Haven 
territory opened up for freight which is held up on account 
of embargoes. A reduction in the total number of cars on the 
New Haven system was effected in less than three weeks to 
the extent of 11,260 cars; and incidentally this has resulted in a 
saving to the New Haven of $5,067, daily, in per diem charges. 

The inspectors sent into New England made exhaustive ex- 
aminations into conditions at 42 places, and they suggested im- 
portant improvements in methods of handling. A large number 
of the piers in New York harbor have been visited and studies 
made of conditions existing at them. The committee has been 
able to formulate some valuable recommendations from the in- 
vestigation so far made at these piers. 

The sub-committee on embargoes has been in daily session in 
New York considering hundreds of requests from shippers from 
all parts of the country. The New Haven embargo has been 
materially modified by this committee. The Erie embargo on 
grain has been raised to the extent of 150 cars a day, and the 
New York Central embargo on export grain has been raised, 
subject to acceptance by designated agent and upon satisfactory 
proof of ocean contract for vessel space. This committee has 
the whole situation at its fingers’ ends, and as quickly as any 
particular section may be opened up, the order is issued. The 
embargo committee has the widest authority, and no embargo 
may be placed or raised on any road that would adversely affect 
the whole situation. Commissioner Clark is chairman of this 
committee. 

The sub-committee on traffic has offered several resolutions 
which have been acted upon by the Conference. Tariffs have 
been revised, one revision providing that export bills of lading 
will only be issued when founded on written ocean contracts. 
Traffic moving under these bills of lading is allowed fifteen days’ 
free time, after which regular storage charges will prevail. 
Hereafter freight consigned to New York harbor must be con- 
signed to a specific destination. If reconsigned after delivery 
in New York harbor a charge of two dollars a car will be made. 

At the last meeting of the Conference the traffic managers’ 
committee of the Trunk Line Association was directed to ar- 
range to modify existing tariffs so as to stop the practice of 
sending freight to the seaboard on domestic bills of lading, and 
upon arrival reconsigning it for export. This practice has been 
indulged in by many shippers to defeat the purpose of the em- 
bargoes. 

The Conference has enjoyed the hearty co-operation of trade 
associations, shippers, consignees, and public service commissions. 
The Merchants’ Association of New York and the Chamber of 
Commerce of Boston have been particularly helpful, and many 
of the relief measures adopted by the Conference have originated 
with those organizations. The Conference and the Merchants’ 
Association are working in absolute harmony in their efforts to 
relieve the congested situation in New York harbor. The public 
service commissions of practically all states have approved the 
changes which have been made in tariffs, The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission’s approval of the increase in demurrage (for 
21%4 months) is noted below. 

The members of the Conference “feel that a most healthy 
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progress has already been brought about, and that the outlook 
for the future is bright.” It is expected that in the near future 
some of the inspectors in the New England district may be trans- 
ferred to other roads. 

In New York City the principal roads have agreed to keep 
their most crowded freight stations open for the delivery of 
inbound freight until 9 p. m. J. C. Lincoln, traffic manager of 
the Merchants’ Association, has sent a letter to the merchants 
of the city explaining the reasonableness of the different changes 
made by the railroads to secure more prompt removal of freight 
from the freight houses. He also called on shippers to send 
outbound freight to the freight houses early in the day, where 
possible, and emphasized the need that every individual should 
do his part in removing delays, for the general good. 

The president of the New York Dried Fruit Association is- 
sued a special bulletin calling upon members of the association to 
co-operate in relieving the congestion on the railroad piers and 
also on the docks of the Southern Pacific and other lines bring- 
ing California fruit to the port of New York by water from 
Texas. 

The modifications of embargoes announced this week have re- 
lived the pressure on the freight departments at Albany, N. Y.., 
Mechanicsville, N. Y., and other points, as well as at New York. 
The New York Central accepts coal for points on the Boston & 
Maine; accepts all carload freight for the Boston & Albany, and 
accepts carload freight from points west of Buffalo for most of 
its connections at the Niagara frontier. Grain for Buffalo is 
accepted, except shipments for one elevator. 

The Erie accepts carload freight for the Mallory, the Clyde, 
and other steamship lines at New York City when the freight 
can be delivered to the vessel without going by way of any Erie 
station in the city. The boat lines had complained that the rail- 
road had wrongfully imposed embargoes on shipments for their 
vessels. The New York, Ontario & Western accepts grain, ex- 
cept corn, for export via New York, subject, however, to the 
approval of each shipment by the railroad company’s agent at 
New York. 

The New Haven road has lifted most of its embargoes on 
freight from northern and eastern points, but not on freight 
destined for steamships or lighterage at New York city. It re- 
fuses all freight consigned “to order, notify,’ and has cancelled 
embargoes on bleaching powder, soda ash, fertilizer material 
and certain other commodities. 

At Boston this week the freight situation is reported as rapidly 
improving. The freight congestion committee of the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce took vigorous action and sent to all large 
receivers of freight a letter explaining the conditions at the rail- 
road terminals in much detail. The number of cars of different 
classes standing in each of the important yards, the amount of 
delay, the causes of delay, the improvement or otherwise com- 
pared with last year, and other important facts were set forth 
so as to be comprehended by all. Faults of carriers and of con- 
signees were very clearly stated; and it was plainly intimated 
that the request of Commissioner Clark for information as to 
delinquent consignees would be promptly complied with unless 
there should be an immediate improvement. 

The New England Demurrage Commission, A. G. Thomason, 
commissioner, an organization in which the railroads and ship- 
pers co-operate, works in intimate co-operation with the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce, and also with the inspectors sent into 
New England by the Freight Accumulation Conference. The 
activities of the Demurrage Commission seem to have brought 
about a good degree of effective co-operation between railroads 
and merchants. 

On the joint recommendation of the American Railway Asso- 
ciation and the National Industrial Traffic League, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission allowed to go into effect on April 
1, until June 15, an increase in the demurrage rate from $1 to $2 
per car per day for detention after three days following the ex- 
piration of the free time, and also a modification of the average 
agreement by which credits for releasing cars within the free 
time can only be used to cancel debits to which the $1 rate would 
apply, but not. to detentions to which the $2 rate would apply. 
This plan represents a compromise on the plan proposed by the 
American Railway Association. The joint recommendation was 
agreed to by the demurrage committee of the league only after 
the league had taken a referendum vote on the proposition, as 
reported in last week’s issue. 
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INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 


Rating on Carburetors 


Weinstock-Nichols Company et al. v. Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Chicago & St. Louis. Opinion by the Commission: 

The rating of one and one-half times first class on carburetors 
in less than carloads from Chicago and Indianapolis to San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland and Seattle is found unrea- 
sonable and a first class rating is prescribed. (38 I. C. C. 288.) 





Rates on Lumber to Memphis, Tenn. 


Vandenboom-Stimson Lumber Company et al. v. St. Louis, 
Iron Mountain & Southern. Opinion by Commissioner Clements: 

The commission finds that the application by the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific of local rates on shipments of hardwood 
logs, and by the St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern of gross 
and net rates on hardwood bolts and logs from points of origin 
in Arkansas, Oklahoma and Louisiana to Memphis, which ex- 
ceed by more than 1 cent per 100 lb. the rates for corresponding 
distances between points in Arkansas, or from points in Lou- 
isiana and Oklahoma to points in Arkansas, subjects interstate 
traffic therein involved to disadvantage in violation of section 
3 of the act. Reparation awarded. (38 I. C. C. 432.) 


Ocean-and-Rail Rates to Charlotte, N. C. 


Opinion by Commissioner Clark: 

The commission finds justified a proposed cancellation of the 
ocean-and-rail class and commodity rates from eastern port 
cities, interior eastern points and interior New England points 
via the Clyde Line to Charleston, S. C., to Charlotte, N. C., and 
those points in North and South Carolina lying between Rock 
Hill, S. C., and Charlotte, and between Blacksburg, S. C., and 
Charlotte, not including Blacksburg. Joint rates via Norfolk, 
Va., and via Wilmington, the same as the cancelled rates will 
still apply, and it was shown that the service over these routes 


is much better. (38 I. C. C., 405.) 


Rates Between St. Louis and Ohio River Points 


In re class and commodity rates between St. Louis and East 
St. Louis and Ohio river points, and between the Ohio river 
points themselves. Opinion by the commission: 

The class and commodity rates of carriers operating both, north 
and south of the Ohio river in the territory lying between. St. 
Louis, Mo., and East St. Louis, Ill, on the one hand, and Ohio 
river points on the other, and between the various Ohio river 
points themselves, are in many instances in contravention of the 
long-and-short-haul rule of the fourth section of the act, and the 
carriers have asked to be allowed to continue these rates between 
the river points, which are lower than rates at intermediate 
points. 

The commission holds that water competition justifies de- 
partures from the long-and-short-haul rule of the fourth section 
in rates between points on the Ohio and Mississippi rivers. 

Authority to continue to charge class and commodity rates 
between the same points via Chicago and Chicago junctions 
lower than rates to intermediate points is denied. 

Authority to continue class and commodity rates between the 
same points via the route of the Louisville & Nashville through 


Guthrie lower than rates to intermediate points is also denied. 


(38 I. C. C.,, 411.) 





Free Storage Time 


Commercial Exchange of Philadelphia v. Pennsylvania Rail- 
road et al. Opinion by the commission: 

Defendants’ rule, in effect since November 15, 1914, limiting 
free storage time at Philadelphia to two days is held to have 
been justified and is not found discriminatory. 

It is found, however, that defendants’ tariffs are unreasonable 
in that they fail to contain a rule providing additional free 
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storage time on account of bunching of cars by carriers. “De- 
fendants’ demurrage rules contain a provision for additional free 
time on account of the bunching of cars by carriers, but not their 
storage rules. The system employed in the handling of carload 
shipments through the terminal warehouses in lieu of storage 
on carriers’ tracks or in their freight stations, and the peculiar 
circumstances governing at Philadelphia, indicate no reason why 
a bunching rule should there be applied in connection with free 
demurrage time, but not in connection with free storage time. 
The facts appearing suggest in this case no difference in prin- 
ciple underlying free demurrage time and free storage time with 
respect to the application of a bunching rule, but we are not to 
be understood as reaching a conclusion to this effect for general 
application.” (38 I. C. C., 320.) 


Baltimore Chamber of Commerce v. Baltimore & Ohio et al. 
Opinion by Commissioner Harlan: 

Following Commercial Exchange of Philadelphia v. P. R. R. 
Co. (38 I. C. C., 320) a reduction from four days to two days in 
the period of free storage in warehouses on carload shipments 
of flour, feed, hay and straw received at Baltimore, Md., is 
found to have been justified. 

Although not put in issue by the complaint, conditions are 
shown to be substantially the same as at Philadelphia, and indi- 
cate the propriety of a provision in storage rules for the bunch- 
ing of cars. (38 I. C. C. 326.) 





Complaint Dismissed 


Lamb-Fish Lumber Company v. Yazoo & Mississippi Valley 
et al. Opinion by the commission: 

Defendants’ rates on lumber in carloads from Charleston, Miss., 
to Mobile, Ala., and Pensacola, Fla., for export are not found un- 
reasonable or discriminatory. (38 I. C. C., 278.) 


McCaull-Dinsmore Company v. Great Northern et al. 
by the commission: 

Charges collected on a carload of shelled corn from Sioux 
Center, Ia., to St. Joseph, Mo., are not found illegal. A fourth 
section application filed by the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 
seeking authority to continue rates on shelled corn from St. 
Paul, Minn., to St. Joseph, Mo., lower than the rates from Sioux 
City and other intermediate points, is denied. (38 I. C. C., 297.) 


Opinion 





Second Industrial Railways Case 


Westport Stone Company and Big Four Stone Company. 
Opinion by Commissioner Meyer: 

The Westport Stone Company at Westport, Ind., and the 
Big Four Stone Company, at Newpoint, Ind., each receive an 
allowance of $1 a car from the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago 
& St. Louis for switching cars between the junction of their 
lines and the Big Four and their respective quarries. It ap- 
peared that the engines of the road-haul carrier were not 
adapted to operation over the sharp curves of the industry tracks 
and the switching services referred to were from the outset per- 
formed by the industry’s engine, not only to and from the 
junction point of the plant tracks and railroad spur, but beyond 
to the main track of the Big Four. 

The commission holds that no obligation has been shown to 
rest upon the Big Four to switch cars beyond the junction points 
of the tracks of the respective stone companies and the spurs 
maintained by the Big Four. 

Commissioner Harlan dissents. 


(38 I. C. C., 316.) 





Rates on Soda Ash 


Oklahoma Traffic Association v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fet et al. Opinion by the commission: 

The commission finds that the rate on soda ash in carloads 
from Hutchinson, Kan., to Oklahoma City, Okla., is unreason- 
able to the extent that it exceeds 17 cents per 100 lb.; that the 
rates on soda ash, caustic soda, and silicate of soda in carloads 
from St. Louis to Oklahoma City, are unreasonable to the ex- 
tent that they exceed 21 cents per 100 Ib. on soda ash and 
35 cents per 100 Ib. on caustic soda and silicate of soda, re- 
spectively, and that the through rates on the commodities in- 
volved from Chicago, Detroit and Wyandotte, Mich.; Solvay, 
N. Y.; Grasselli and Fortville, Ind., and certain other points 
east of the Mississippi river are unreasonable to the extent that 
they exceed rates made by the use of locals or differentials, as 
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the case may be, to St. Louis, plus the rates beyond, ‘herein 
found reasonable. It also holds that the assessment of charges 
on mixed carloads of soda ash and caustic soda, from the 
points involved to Oklahoma City, higher than the charges as- 
sessable on the basis of the highest carload rate and minimum 
weight applicable to either commodity is unreasonable. (38 
LD ot, 2 


STATE COMMISSIONS. 


The Public Service Commission of West Virginia has ordered 
the Chesapeake & Ohio to run a sleeping car regularly between 
Charleston and Huntington for the accommodation of passengers 
between Charleston and Wheeling, the car being run between 
Huntington and Wheeling over the Baltimore & Ohio. This 
order, to go into effect April 15, calls for the restoration of a run 
which was discontinued some months since. 





COURT NEWS 


In the United States District Court at Trenton, N. J., March 
31, a fine of $100,000 was imposed on the Lehigh Coal & Naviga- 
tion Company for accepting rebates from the Central of New 
Jersey. This suit is based on the same transactions as those on 
which the railroad company was fined $200,000 a number of 
months ago. 


A special United States district court at San Francisco on 
March 27 issued an order enjoining an order of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, which held that the cities of Sacramento, 
San Jose, Stockton and Santa Clara, Cal., were not entitled to 
terminal rates on westbound transcontinental freight. The in- 
junction was asked by the boards of trade of the cities men- 
tioned, and the case was defended by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the Department of Justice. An appeal is to be 
taken to the Supreme Court of the United States. 





Distance Within Which Train Can Be Stopped 


In an action for the value of colts struck by a freight train 
consisting of 16 cars not heavily loaded, and going at about 30 
miles an hour, the evidence showed a reasonable effort to stop 
the train. The engineer testified as to braking power, but said 
it was very variable. The trial court held as a matter of law 
that the train could have been stopped within 600 or 650 feet. 
An appeal to the Washington Supreme Court held this to be 
error, there being no positive testimony to sustain it—Benn v. 


C. M. & St. P. (Wash.), 154 Pac., 1,082. 


Service Letter Mentioning Labor Agitation Not Libelous 


The Oklahoma Supreme Court holds that the following service 
letter, issued by a railroad company to its former employee upon 
his discharge is not libelous per se: “To Whom It May Concern: 
This is to certify that Mr. H. N. Medley has been employed 

as car repairer from July 25, 1909, to January 17, 1910, 
when he was discharged for being an agitator and creating 
trouble in the ranks of our car men at Enid. Service unsatis- 
factory on this account.” The letter did not impeach the plain- 
tiffs’s skill or ability as a car repairer, nor impute any fraud, dis- 
honesty, misconduct or incapacity in his trade. It did not subject 
him to public hatred, contempt, ridicule or obloquy, or deprive 
him of public confidence—Rock Island v. Medley (Okla.), 155 
Pac. 211. 





Accident to Brakeman in Private Yards 


In an action by a brakeman against the railroad and a coal 
company for injuries received by being crushed between the 
side of a coal car and an unlighted post in the private yards of 
the coal company, the Massachusetts Supreme Court holds that 
a railroad company is not bound to exercise a higher degree of 
care in the management of its trains on the premises of another 
corporation than on its own. Therefore, it need not point out to 
its employees obstructions in the yards of a third person in 
which switching is being done, for conditions may vary from 
day to day. The coal company constructed its own tracks, and 
cars were switched on them by the railroad. The coal company 
was held to owe the railroad employees the duty it would owe 
to servants of an independent contractor, who take the premises 
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and appliances, as regards obvious obstructions, as they find 
them. The coal company assumed the duty of keeping its yards 
lighted at night during switching operations, and had a special 
employee to see that the lights were lit. Proof that it failed to 
keep going lights close to the post was held evidence of negli- 
gence. The jury was entitled to find that the brakeman, who had 
just boarded the car, was in the exercise of due care, though he 
was riding on the side of the car. The coal company was held 
liabie and the railroad not liable—Cross v. B. & M. (Mass.), 
111 N. E. 676. 





Free Passes—Secretary to Governor of New Jersey 


The New Jersey Supreme Court holds that the secretary to 
the governor of that state is one of the state officers designated 
in the act of 1914 that the legislature can constitutionally require 
to be carried free upon the railroads of the state, according to 
the ‘test laid down in Delaware, Lackawanna & Western v. Board 
of Public Utilities Commissioners (1913), 85 N. J. Law, 28, 88 
Atl. 849. In that case it was held that the duty sought to be 
imposed .on the company by the similar act of 1911 to carry free 
of charge the members of the State Water Commission was not 
an exercise of the reserved right of the legislature or of the 
police power, but constituted a taking of the companies’ prop- 
erty without due process of law. Mr. Justice Garrison then 
pointed ont, as the ground of that decision, the harm that 
was done by the issue of complimentary passes by railroad 
companies because of the impression produced on th? public 
mind that public officers were placed under an obligation, or 
a suspicion of obligation, to corporations whose affairs in 
their relation to the public were constantly calling for official 
action. In the present case it is held that because the good 
will of such an officer as the secretary to the governor “might 
well be deemed advantageous to the railroads, and his ill 
will something to be deprecated,’ it followed that he was 
“within the class of state officials that the legislature in the exer- 
cise of its reserved power, and as a matter of public policy, was 
constitutionally entitled to require should be carried free.”— 
Pennsylvania v. Herrmann (N. J.), 96 Atl. 665. 





Wisconsin Statute Regulating Terminal Charges Held Invalid 


In an action for demurrage charges accruing on both local 
and interstate shipments, the Wisconsin Supreme Court holds 
that the Wisconsin act of 1915 providing that where common 
carriers move carload freight at an average rate of less than 75 
miles per 24 hours the consignee shall be allowed additional free 
time for unloading, without demurrage, etc., is invalid, so far as 
affecting interstate commerce, as conflicting, in view of the de- 
murrage rules of the American Railway Association, approved 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission Bulletin of June 3, 
1913, with the Interstate Commerce Act. That act provides 
that the term “transportation” shall include all services in con- 
nection with the receipt, delivery and handling of property trans- 
mitted, and requires the carrier to establish and enforce reason- 
able regulations regarding the delivery of property. It also 
makes such regulations, filed with the Commission, lawful until 
set aside. “Terminal charges” required to be filed by the federal 
act, include “demurrage charges,’ which thus are not within 
state jurisdiction. The act was also held invalid as to intrastate 
commerce, since the interrelation of state and interstate freight 
forbids the inference of legislative intention that the interstate 
commerce act might operate only in part. 

“From the viewpoint of the economist,” the court said, “this 
statute is quite absurd. Delay in the transmission of freight cars, 
which is an evil injuriously affecting the shipper, the consignee 
and the public, is to be corrected by retaliatory delay. Public 
interest demands that cars be actively engaged and readily obtain- 
able, and that the carrier be not required to purchase and use a 
number of cars disproportionate to the business done by it; for 
that must ultimately result in advanced rates of carriage on 
account of greater capital investment. Similar to this statute, 
only more obvious in its absurdity, would be a law to the effect 
that if one killed my cow I might kill one of his. Such a law 
might have some tendency to prevent him from killing my cow, 
but the net result would be that the collective wealth is dimin- 
ished by the value of two cows. There are more effective and 
less wasteful modes of correcting the evil.’—Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul v. Rock County Sugar Co. (Wis.), 156, N. W. 607. 
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Railway Officers 





Executive, Financial, Legal and Accounting 


Davis S. Jones, chief clerk in the president’s office of the 
Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh, at Rochester, N. Y., has been 
promoted to assistant to the president, with headquarters at 
Rochester. 


Operating 


R. Doyle, trainmaster of the St. Francois County, has been 
promoted to superintendent, with office at Bonne Terre, Mo. 


A. B. Raine has been appointed assistant general manager of 
the Tennessee, Alabama & Georgia, with office at Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 


C. A. Cotterell has been appointed superintendent of the sec- 
ond district of the Canadian Pacific, with headquarters at Leth- 
bridge, Alta., effective April 1. 


J. D. McMillan has been appointed acting superintendent of 
the Belleville division of the Grand Trunk, with office at Belle- 
ville, Ont., vice H. F. Coyle, granted leave of absence on account 
of illness. 


Major Charles Hine, special representative of the president of 
the Baltimore & Ohio, has been given a:leave of absence for 
three months and has been appointed special representative of 
Jacob M. Dickinson, receiver of the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific, with office in Chicago. 


Frank Cone, superintendent of the Beardstown division of the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, has been appointed superintedent 
of the Sheridan division with office at Sheridan, Wyo., vice G. L. 
Griggs. Mr. Griggs has been appointed superintendent of the 
Wymore division with headquarters at Wymore, Neb., vice L. B. 
Lyman, transferred. Effective April 1. 


W. M. Whitenton has been appsinted general manager of the 
Trans-Mississippi Terminal Railroad, with headquarters at New 
Orleans, La. The Trans-Mississippi Terminal Railroad has taken 
over all property of the Texas & Pacific and the St. Louis Iron 
Mountain & Southern in New Orleans. Westwego, Harvey and 
Gretna, including the new freight and passenger station and 
yards recently constructed, and will manage all of the business 
of these railroads in this terminal. 


C. R. Morrill, superintendent of the second division of the 
Houston & Texas Central, Sunset-Central Lines, has been trans- 
ferred to Houston, Tex., as superintendent of the Galveston 
division of the Texas & New Orleans and the Galveston, Harris- 
burg & San Antonio, vice F. B. Irvine. R. J. Barry has been 
appointed superintendent of the second division of the Houston 
& Texas Central at Austin, Tex., vice Mr. Morrill. J. F. Sugrue 
has been appointed superintendent of Morgan’s Louisiana & 
Texas, the Louisiana Western and the Iberia & Vermilion, at 
Lafayette, La., vice J. W. Knightlinger, resigned. L. H. Cecil 
has been appointed superintendent of the Lake Charles & 
Northern with office at New Orleans, La., vice J. F. Sugrue, 
promoted. Effective April 1. 


R. Boone Abbott, who was recently appointed superintendent 
of the Shamokin division of the Philadelphia & Reading, at 
Tamaqua, Pa., has since been appointed superintendent of the 
Harrisburg division, with office at Harrisburg, vice R. J. Stack- 
house assigned to other duties. Mr. Abbott was born on July 
14, 1881, at Philadelphia, and was educated in the public schools. 
He began railway work on October 1, 1900, with the Philadelphia 
& Reading, and in December of the same year was appointed 
assistant supervisor at Tamaqua. He was transferred in 1905 
as assistant supervisor first to Reading, and two months later to 
Harrisburg. On June 6, 1905, he was appointed supervisor at 
Allentown, Pa., and later served in the same capacity at Olney, 
Philadelphia and at Pottsville, Pa. In March, 1910, he was ap- 
pointed division engineer at Harrisburg, Pa., which position he 
held until March 17, 1916, when he was appointed superintendent 
of the Shamokin division, and on March 28 he was appointed su- 
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perintendent of the Harrisburg division, with office at Harrisburg, 
of the same road. Mr. Abbott is now president of the Engi- 
neers’ Society of Pennsylvania. 


E. H. Ziegler, superintendent of the Cairo division of the Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, has been appointed super- 
intendent of the Michigan division, with office at Wabash, Ind., 
vice P. T. White. E. F. Hayes, superintendent of termials with 
office at Cleveland, Ohio, has been appointed superintedent of the 
Cairo division with office at Mt. Carmel, IIl., vice Mr. Ziegler. 
J. D. Bell has been appointed superintendent of terminals with 
headquarters at Cleveland, vice E. F. Hayes. R. H. Allison has 
been appointed trainmaster on the Cleveland-Indianapolis division 
with headquarters at Galion, Ohio. M. F. Gibson has been ap- 
pointed trainmaster of the Peoria & Eastern with headquarters at 
Urbana, Ill. George W. Sears has been appointed trainmaster on 
the Cairo division with headquarters at Lyons, IIl., and Charles E. 
Burrows has been made trainmaster on the same division with 
headquarters at Harrisburg, Ill. Effective April 1. 


Percy T. Litchfield, who has been appointed superintendent of 
ithe New London division of the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford, with headquarters at New London, Conn., as has been 
announced in these columns, was born on December 18, 1872, at 
Norwell, Mass., and was educated in the public schools. He 
began railway work on August 1, 1888, on the Old Colony Rail- 
road, and served in the passenger department until June 1, 1893, 
when he became clerk in the superintendent’s office of the same 
road. He subsequently served as chief clerk to superintendent 
of its successor, the New York, New Haven & Hartford at 
Hyannis, Mass., and at Boston, Mass., until February, 1907, when 
he was appointed assistant superintendent. One year later, on 
account of reorganization, he became chief clerk to the superin- 
tendent at Providence, R. I. In December, 1910, he was ap- 
pointed acting trainmaster, and later served as assistant train- 
master at Providence. On December 8, 1912, he was appointed 
trainmaster, which position he held at the time of his recent 
appointment as superintendent of the New London division of 
the same road, as above noted. 


‘James Elihu Turk, whose appointment as general superin- 
tendent of the Philadelphia & Reading, with office at Reading, 
Pa., has already been announced in these columns, was born at 
Watkins, N. Y., and began railway work in 1875 in a civil engi- 
neer corps, and in 1879 was appointed roadmaster. From 1880 
to 1881 he served in the freight department of the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe at Las Vegas, N. M., and then to 1883, was 
chief engineer of the Valley Railway at Cleveland, Ohio. From 
1883 to 1885, he was superintendent of the same road, and then 
to 1886 was engaged in railroad contracting on the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy, and the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
in Illinois and Nebraska. In 1886 he was appointed principal 
assistant engineer in charge of construction on the Chesapeake 
& Ohio, Covington, Ky., to Ashland, remaining in that position 
until 1889, when he entered the service of the Philadelphia & 
Reading as supervisor of tracks and buildings. From 1899 to 
1901 he was division engineer of the Reading division of the 
same road at Reading, Pa. In 1901 he was appointed superin- 
tendent of the Wilmington & Columbia division. Two years 
later he became superintendent of the Shamokin division, which 
position he held at the time of his recent appointment as general 
superintendent of the same road, as above noted. 


Traffic 


C. M. Swan, assistant general freight and passenger agent of 
the St. Francois County, has been promoted to general freight 
and passenger agent. 


M. J. McMahon, general freight and passenger agent of the 
New Orleans Great Northern at New Orleans, La., has been 
promoted to traffic manager, with office at the same city. Ef- 
fective April 1. 

C D. Boyd, general freight agent of the Atlanta-Cincinnati 
line of the Louisville & Nashville, at Knoxville, Tenn., has been 
appointed general coal and coke agent, with headquarters at 
Louisville, Ky., with jurisdiction over the entire line, and his 
former position has been discontinued ; W. C. Gilbert has been 
appointed division freight agent at Knoxville. 


H. L. Hudson, district freight and passenger agent of the 
Union Pacific System at Seattle, Wash., has been promoted to 
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assistant general freight and passenger agent, with headquarters 
at the same city. 


H. F. Bohr, general freight and passenger agent of the Tennes- 
see, Alabama & Georgia, has been appointed traffic manager, 
with office at Chattanooga, Tenn., and the office of general freight 
and passenger agent has been abolished. 


A. C. Wilson has been appointed general agent, passenger de- 
partment, of the Denver & Rio Grande, with office at Colorado 
Springs, Col., and E. D. Morrison has been made commercial 


freight agent, with office at the same city. 


W. J. Doyle, city passenger and ticket agent of the St. Louis, 
Brownsville & Mexico at Corpus Christi, Tex., has been ap- 
pointed general freight and passenger agent, with office at 
Kingsville, Tex., vice J. W. Jacobs, transferred. 


C. E. Carlton, commercial agent of the Ft. Worth & Denver 
City at Houston, Tex., has been appointed general agent of the 
Gulf Coast Lines, with office at Chicago, Ill. V. E. Jackson has 
been appointed commercial agent of the Ft. Worth & Denver 
City at Houston, to succeed Mr. Carlton. 


C. A. Russell, commercial agent of the Southern Railway at 
Memphis, Tenn., has been appointed district freight agent at 
New Orleans, La., vice M. M. Emmert, resigned to accept service 
with another company. J. B. Garvey, freight soliciting agent at 
New Orleans, has been appointed commercial agent, with office at 
the same place. 


George W. French has been appointed commercial agent of 
the New York Central Fast Freight Lines, with headquarters 
at Indianapolis, Ind., vice A. K. Helton, resigned; Thomas C. 
Porteous, commercial agent at Spokane, Wash., has been ap- 
pointed commercial agent at Los Angeles, Cal., vice F. R. Sul- 
livan, promoted, and Leroy Blue has been appointed commercial 
agent at Spokane, Wash., vice Mr. Porteous, transferred. 


Thomas E. Sands, general freight agent of the Minneapolis, 
St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie at Minneapolis, Minn., has been 
promoted to freight traffic manager, with headquarters at the 
same city. Edward G. Clark, assistant general freight agent, at 
Minneapolis, has been appointed general freight agent, with 
office at the same place. C. V. Gallagher, general agent of the 
freight department at Chicago, IIl., has been promoted to as- 
sistant general freight agent, with office at the same city. Ef- 
fective April 1. 


Engineering and Rolling Stock 


H. E. Bennett has been appointed superintendent of shops of 
the Chicago, Terre Haute & Southeastern, at Bedford, Ind. 


Austin Grimes has 
Northern Pacific at 
transferred. 


resumed 
Little 


service as roadmaster of the 
Falls, Minn., vice Lee Barnes, 


M. D. Franey, master mechanic of the New York Central at 
Elkhart, Ind., has resigned to take a position with the Amer- 
ican Brake Shoe & Foundry Company at Erie, Pa. 


W. J. O’Neill, master mechanic of the Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific, at Shawnee, Okla. has been appointed mechanical 
superintendent of the Second district, with office at El Reno, 
Okla., vice R. L. Stewart, deceased. 


J. T. Flavin, master mechanic of the Chicago, Indiana & South- 
ern at Gibson, Ind., has been appointed master mechanic of the 
New York Central at Elkhart, Ind., succeeding M. D. Franey, 
resigned, effective April 1. He will have charge of the entire 
fourth district. 


Thomas Challoner, roadmaster of the Northern Pacific at 
Jamestown, N. D., has been appointed general roadmaster, with 
headquarters at the same place. William M. McDiarmid, branch 
line roadmaster, has been appointed main line roadmaster, with 
office at Jamestown. George Cottingham, Jr., has been appointed 
branch line roadmaster, with office at Carrington, N. D. 


J. Karibo, master mechanic of the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chi- 
cago & St. Louis, at Mattoon, Ill, has been promoted to super- 
intendent of the general repair shops at Beech Grove, Ind. J. 
Butler, general foreman of the machine shops at Beech Grove, 
has been promoted to master mechanic at Bellefontaine, Ohio. 
E. J. Buckbee, general foreman of the Mt. Carmel (IIl.) shops, 
has been appointed master mechanic at Mattoon, vice Mr. 
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Karibo. Z. A. Baird has been appointed general foreman at 
Mt. Carmel, Ill., vice Mr. Buckbee. 


Lewis Ketcham Sillcox has been appointed mechanical en- 
gineer of the Illinois Central in charge of car work. Mr. Sillcox 
was born April 30, 1886, at Germantown, Pa., and was educated 
at Trinity School, New York, and the Mechanical and Electrical 
Institute of Brussels. He entered the High Bridge shops of 
the New York Central as an apprentice in 1903, leaving there 
in 1906 to go to the McSherry Manufacturing Company, at Mid- 
dletown, Ohio. In 1909 he resigned from that company as as- 
sistant shop superintendent. He was then made shop engineer 
of the Canadian Car & Foundry Company at Montreal, leaving 
in 1912 to become mechanical engineer of the Canadian North- 
ern, which position he resigned to go with the Illinois Central. 





OBITUARY 


J. N. Bailey, auditor of the Paris & Great Northern, with 
office at Paris, Tex., was buried at St. Louis, Mo., on March 28. 


W. C. Parker, division freight and passenger agent of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul at Cedar Rapids, Ia., died on 
March 13, at Chicago, II. 


H. W. Ballou, superintendent of terminals of the Wabash at 
Chicago, IIl., until September, 1915, when he was granted a leave 
of absence on account of ill health, died on April 1, at Mo- 
berly, Mo. 


H. J. Schmiel, formerly for a number of years auditor and 
assistant traffic manager of the Kalamazoo, Lake Shore & Chi- 
cago at Kalamazoo, Mich., previous to 1914, when he resigned 
on account of ill health, died on March 29, at the age of 51. 


William Edwin Hoyt, special engineer of the New York Cen- 
tral Lines east of Buffalo, died on April 2 at his home in 
Rochester, N. Y. Mr. Hoyt was born in July, 1845, at Port- 
land, N. H., and served as chief engineer of the Buffalo, Roch- 
ester & Pittsburgh from March, 1881, to February, 1900. He 
was then for seven years assistant engineer on the New York 
Central, and since July, 1907, was special engineer on the same 
road. 


Elisha C. Field, vice-president of the Chicago, Indianapolis & 
Louisville, died at his home in Chicago on April 2. He was 
born near Valparaiso, Ind., on April 9, 1842. He attended com- 
mon schools at Chicago, 
and later Pierce Insti- 
tute, and the Valparaiso 


Male and Female Col- 
lege, now Valparaiso 
University. He attended 


that school about four 
years. In the fall of 1863 
he entered the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, 
from which he was grad- 
uated with the degree of 
LL.B. in March, 1865. 
After being admitted to 
the bar he began practice 
at Crown Point, Ind., in 
April, 1865. In 1866 he 
was elected district at- 
torney of the ninth ju- 
dicial district, and later 
was elected to the In- 
diana legislature in 1868. 
In 1879 he was elected 
judge of the thirty-first 
judicial circuit; he was 
re-elected in 1884, and served as circuit judge until 1889, when 
he resigned from the bench to become general solicitor of the 
Louisville, New Albany & Chicago. He continued in the same 
capacity when the road was re-organized as the Chicago, In- 
dianapolis & Louisville. He was elected a director in 1905 and 





E. C. Field 


vice-president in 1°07, which position he held until his death. 
In 1888 he was a delegate to the national convention in Chicago, 
which nominated Benjamin Harrison. i 
dential elector. 


In 1904 he was a presi- 
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LOCOMOTIVES 


Tue WaBaAsH is inquiring for 25 Santa Fe type locomotives. 


THE MINNESOTA TRANSFER RarLWay is contemplating the pur- 
chase of 4 switching locomotives. 


Tue St. Louis SouTHWESTERN has ordered 20 locomotives 
from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


Tue TuscarorA VALLEY has ordered one American type loco- 
motive from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


Tue TENNESSEE, ALABAMA & GeorciA has ordered 2 ten-wheel 
locomotives from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


Tue Cuicaco GREAT WESTERN has ordered 3 Pacific and 7 
Santa Fe type locemotives from the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works. 


Tue La Bette Iron Works, Steubenville, Ohio, has ordered 
one six-wheel switching locomotive from the Baldwin Locomo- 
tive Works. 


Tue STANDARD Ort Company, Bay Way, N. J., has ordered 
one four-wheel switching locomotive from the Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works. 


Tue MicuicAn ALKALI Company, Wyandotte, Mich., has or- 
dered one six-wheel switching locomotive from the Baldwin Lo- 
comotive Works. 


Tue FLacstarr LUMBER MANUFACTURING ComPANY, Flagstaff, 
Ariz., has ordered one Consolidation locomotive from the Bald- 
win Locomotive Works. 


Tue St. Louis & SAN FRANCISCO, reported in last week’s issue 
as contemplating the purchase of a number of Pacific type loco- 
motives, has ordered 10 Pacific type locomotives form the Bald- 
win Locomotive Works. 


Tue PHILADELPHIA & READING, reported in the Railway Age 
Gazette of March 24 as being in the market for 25 locomotives, 
has ordered 26 Mikado and 6 Mallet type locomotives from the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


Tue MINNEAPOLIS & St. Louis was reported in last week’s issue 
as having ordered 6 six-wheel switching locomotives from the 
American Locomotive Company. The number should have been 
given as 10 locomotives. These engines will have 21 by 28 in. cyl- 
inders, 57 in. driving wheels and a total weight in working order 


of 169,000 Ib. 


Tue Cuicaco, INDIANAPOLIS & LouISVILLE was reported in last 
week’s issue as having ordered 3 Santa Fe and 3 Pacific type loco- 
motives from the American Locomotive Company. The Santa Fe 
type locomotives will have 28 by 30 in. cylinders, 57 in. driving 
wheels and a total weight in working order of 350,000 lb. The 
Pacific type locomotives will have 26 by 28 in. cylinders, 73 in. 
driving wheels and a total weight in working order of 290,000 
lb. All 6 locomotives will be equipped with superheaters. 





FREIGHT CARS 


Tue Ray & Gira VALLEY is in the market for 20 freight 
cars. 


THE Coat & Coxe has issued inquiries for 150 to 200 hopper 
cars. 


THE CupAHy PAcKING Company has ordered 100 center con- 
structions. 


THe KANAWHA & WEsT VircINIA has placed an order for 
50 underframes. 


THE IMPERIAL O1L CoMPANy, Sarnia, Ont., is in the market for 
50 to 100 tank cars. 


Tue St. Louis SouTHWESTERN is reported as about to enter the 
market for freight cars. 
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Tue GoopMAn LumsBer Company, Goodman, Wis., has placed 
an order for 20 flat cars. 

THe CrarK Car Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. has issued in- 
quiries for 20 freight cars. 


Tue AmerICAN Roitinc Mitts Company, Middletown, Ohio, 
is inquiring for 10 gondola cars. 

Tue Attantic Coast Line has ordered 25 Hart convertible 
cars from the Rodger Ballast Car Company. 

Tue Pittspurc, SHAWMUT & NorTHERN has ordered 200 un- 
derframes from the Ralston Steel Car Company. 

Tue PittspurcH & SHAwMUT has ordered 250 50-ton hopper 
cars from the American Car & Foundry Company. 


Tue FeperaL Dyesturrs & CHrEmiIcAL Company, 30 Pine 
Street, New York, is in the market for 30 tank cars. 


Tue Great NorTHERN has withdrawn the inquiry for 12 tank 
cars mentioned in the Railway Age Gazette of February 25. 

Tue Intinors CENTRAL has withdrawn its inquiry for 300 steel 
frame stock cars and is preparing specifications for 300 all-wood 
stock cars. 

Tue Cuicaco & North WesTERN has withdrawn its inquiry 
for 2,000 wooden box cars, mentioned in the Railway Age Gazette 
of March 17. 

Tue Cuicaco, Burtincton & Quincy has withdrawn its in- 
quiry for wooden box cars with steel center sills, mentioned 
in last week’s issue. 

Tue Sotvay Process Company, Syracuse, N. Y., which re- 
cently issued inquiries for 75 hopper cars, has ordered 20 such 
cars from the Pressed Steel Car Company. 

Tue Wasasu, reported in last week’s issue as being in the 
market for 1,000 box car bodies, has ordered these car bodies 
from the American Car & Foundry Company, and has issued 
inquiries for an additional 1,000 box cars. 

Tne Cincinnati, New Orteans & Texas Paciric, reported 
in the Railway Age Gazette of March 24 as contemplating the 
purchase of 300 to 500 center constructions, has ordered 300 
underframes from the Western Steel Car & Foundry Company. 

Tue New York, New Haven & Hartrorp, reported in the 
Railway Age Gazette of November 12 as being in the market for 
20 milk cars, recently placed an order for 25 milk cars with the 
Osgood Bradley Car Company. The company will soon place an 
order also for 50 refrigerator cars. 


PASSENGER CARS 


Tue SEABOARD Air Line has issued inquiries for 6 dining cars. 


Tue Great NorTHerRN has withdrawn its inquiry for 10 bag- 
gage and mail and 15 baggage cars, mentioned in the Railway 
Age Gazette of February 25. 


IRON AND STEEL 


Tue Frorma East Coast is receiving bids on rails. 

Tue SouTHERN Rai_way is in the market for rails. 

Tue NorroLk & WESTERN is in the market for rails. 

THe CHESAPEAKE & Oun10 will place orders soon for a quantity 
of rails. 


THE GRAND TRUNK has ordered 4,000 tons of rails from the 
Lackawanna Steel Company. 


Tue LenicH & New ENGLAND has ordered 3,000 tons of rails 
from the Bethlehem Steel Company. 

Tue Lourisvitte & NAsuHviILLE has ordered 40 tons of plates 
from the Pennsylvania Steel Company. 

Tue Minneapotis & St. Louis has ordered 8 deck spans, 222 
tons, from the Pennsylvania Steel Company. 


Tue SoutH ArricAN Rai_ways have ordered 12,000 tons of 
rails from the Algoma Steel Corporation, Ltd. 
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THE SouTHERN Paciric will close soon with the Tennessee 
Coal, Iron & Railroad Company for 45,000 to 50,000 tons of rails. 


THE Kansas City SouTHERN’s order for 6,000 tons of rails 
mentioned in the issue of March 10 was placed with the Pennsyl- 
vania Steel Company. 


Tue WasasH has divided an order for 15,000 tons of 90-lb. 
rails between the Illinois Steel Company and the Lackawanna 
Steel Company. 


THE Boston & ALBANY has divided an order for 120 tons of 
bridge steel between the American Bridge Company and the 
Pennsylvania Steel Company. 


Tue Atcuison, Topeka & Santa FE has reserved 50,000 to 
60,000 tons of rails for 1917 delivery with the Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Company, and 10,000 to 15,000 tons with the Illinois Steel 
Company. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA RattroAp. The contract for 15,000 tons of 
steel for the hotel to be built for the Pennsylvania Railroad op- 
posite its station in New York will be given, it is understood, to 
the American Bridge Company. 


THE BALTIMoRE & OHIO was noted in last week’s issue as hav- 
ing ordered 50,000 tons of rails from the Carnegie Steel Company, 
15,000 tons from the Maryland Steel Company and 10,000 tons 
from another company. This division was incorrect and should 
have been given as follows: Cambria Steel Company, 15,000 tons; 
Carnegie Steel Company, 35,000 tons; Maryland Steel Company, 
10,000 tons and Illinois Steel Company, 15,000 tons. 


Unitep States STEEL Corporation.—E. H. Gary, chairman of 
the steel corporation on April 5, issued the following brief state- 
ment in response to numerous inquiries about the rail situation: 
“The subsidiary companies of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion who manufacture rails have decided to maintain the present 
prices until May 1, 1916, as to rails sold for delivery up to May 
1, 1917, but will make no commitments beyond that date.” 





MISCELLANEOUS 


New York, New Haven Anp Hartrorp.—The timber which 
will be used in the erection of the new bridge to be built by 
Holbrook, Cabot and Rollins Corporation over the Thames at 
New London, Conn., amounting to about 4,000,000 ft., has been 
ordered through J. L. Philips & Co., 32 Broadway, New York, 
representing large yellow pine manufacturers in the South. 





RAILROAD TIES IN FRANCE.—There are 25,471 miles of railroad 
in France, in which are over 60,000,000 ties. Hardwood ties are 
preferred. Beech and oak are the most commonly used. Cluster 
pine, Scotch pine and spruce are also used. No ties are used 
without creosoting. The average life of creosoted beech and 
oak is 20 to 25 years. The pines give a life of 15 to 18 years, and 
spruce eight years. Very rough ties are accepted, particularly 
in oak, many being crooked, half round, irregular in shape and 
size. The annual requirements of the French railways are 
6,000,000 ties. About 5,500,000 are produced locally and 500,000 
imported, chiefly beech from Austria-Hungary and Turkey. The 
domestic ties are chiefly oak and cluster and Scotch pine. 


A Locomotive Heapiicnt Possipitity.—E. G. Fischer, chief 
of the instrument section of the coast and geodetic survey, de- 
partment of commerce, has just completed the design and con- 
struction of a signal lamp which will be used during the coming 
summer in the mountainous regions of Idaho and Oregon on 
primary triangulation where the distance between stations is 
frequently as much as 100 miles. This lamp has been tested by 
the bureau of standards and is shown to be more than 150 times 
as powerful as the acetylene signal lamps which have been used 
for a number of years by the survey. These acetylene lamps 
have been observed with the telescope over lines more than 120 
miles in length. The new lamp is an electric one, with a specially 
designed filament, and the power is the ordinary dry cell. While 
no tests have been made on the field with the new lamp, it is 
expected that ordinary haze or smoke will seldom prevent ob- 
servations. The bureau of standards states that the larger sizes 
of this lamp are so powerful as to be scarcely comparable with 
the acetylene lamp. 
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Stone & Webster have moved their New York offices to the 
Equitable building, 120 Broadway. 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works has moved its New York 
office from 50 Church street to the Equitable building, 120 Broad- 
way. 


S. C. Strock, who for a number of years represented Granger 
Lewis in the eastern markets, is now associated with J. L. Philips 
& Co., 32 Broadway, New York, dealers in lumber. 


John Hopewell, of the firm of L. C. Chase & Co., 89 Franklin 
street, Boston, Mass., died at Washington, D. C., March 28. Mr. 
Hopewell had been associated with the firm since 1870. 


M. D. Franey, master mechanic of the New York Central at 
Elkhart, Ind., has resigned to become' superintendent of the Erie 
plant of the American Brake Shoe & Foundry Company, Mahwah, 
N. J. 


Carleton D. Sperry, up to December, 1915, editor of the Rail- 
way Electrical Engineer and since then with the B. F. Goodrich 
Company, Akron, Ohio, has entered the railway sales depart- 
ment of the company. 


G. I..Evans, formerly mechanical engineer, shop superintendent, 
at Montreal and later district master mechanic at Toronto for 
the Canadian Pacific, has been made general manager of the Im- 
perial Iron & Steel Works, with headquarters at Collingwood, Ont. 


Negotiations are reported as practically completed whereby an 
order for shells valued at $84,000,000 will be divided among the 
American Locomotive Company, the Westinghouse Air Brake 
Company and the New York Air Brake Company on the basis of 
one-half to the Locomotive company and one-quarter each to the 
other two companies. 


On April 1, Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago, acquired control 
of E. & T. Fairbanks & Co., of St. Johnsbury, Vt. The stock- 
holders of the latter company exchanged each share of stock 
($500) for three $100 shares of 6 per cent preferred stock in 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co. The St. Johnsbury company will retain 
its corporate name, and Frank H. Brooks, its president, will 
continue to hold that position, although there may be some 
changes in the personnel of some of the other offices of the 
corporation. 


The Ransome Concrete Machinery Company, Dunellen, N. J., 
has been reorganized and executive offices established at 115 
Broadway, New York. F. L. Brown of San Francisco, for- 
merly with the Washburn & Moen Company, the Western 
Power Company, and other large concerns, has been made 
president and general manager. E. L. Ransome, founder and 
creator of the concrete machinery business, has been made 
chairman and consulting engineer. On the new board of direc- 
tors are G. F. Steele, general manager of the News Print Man- 
ufacturing Company of Chicago; H. K. Brooks, vice-president 
of the American Express Company; F. M. Smith, known as the 
“Borax King,” identified with various business interests all 
over the West; H. M. Brittan, a constructing engineer; A. J. 
Norton, secretary of the company, and J. J. Givens, treasurer. 





TRADE PUBLICATIONS 


ELECTRICAL TESTING INSTRUMENTS. The Roller-Smith Com- 
pany, 203 Broadway, New York, has issued a folder descriptive 
of its “S. S.” type electrical instruments for signal system testing. 


TRANSVEYORS.—The Cowan Truck Company, Holyoke, Mass., 
has issued a booklet describing and illustrating the Cowan trans- 
veyor or elevating truck. In transferring material by means of 
these trucks, the material to be moved having been piled on 
low platforms is transported without rehandling or repiling, or, 
as the catalog puts it, the Cowan transveyors “make the floor 
move.” The booklet shows clearly how the trucks are used, by 
means of a number of views of trucks in use in various kinds of 


warehouses and shops. 


ALABAMA GREAT SOUTHERN.—A contract was let recently to 
M. M. Elkan, Macon, Ga., for second track work between Fort 
Payne, Ala., and Flanders, which are about 21 miles apart. The 
work will consist of paralleling the present line with a few slight 
revisions. (March 17, p. 527.) 


ALEXANDRIA & WESTERN.—A contract has been given to W. J. 
Gilmore for grading work and to Henry J. Cox for the bridge 
work, it is said. on an extension to be built to timberland of the 
Long Pine Lumber Company. The company now operates a line 
from Alexandria, La., west about 15 miles. T. C. Lawless, presi- 
dent and general manager, Garden City, La. 


BIRMINGHAM INTERURBAN DEVELOPMENT ComPpANY.—The plans. 
of this company call for building a line from Birmingham, Ala., 
northwest to Jasper 45 miles, including the construction of two: 
steel bridges over the Locust and Mulberry forks of the Warrior 
river. Plans are also made for putting up terminals and wharves. 
on the Warrior river. The company expects to develop a traffic 
in coal, iron, steel and passengers. W. A. Spencer, president, 
Wylam, Ala.; W. W. Shortridge, secretary. 


CAmBRIA & INDIANA.—A contract has been given to A. L. 
Anderson & Brothers, Altoona, Pa., for grading work and track- 
laying on an extension to Nanty-y-glo in Cambria county, Pa., 
involving the handling of about 25,000 cu. yd. to the mile. The 
maximum grade will be 1 per cent and the maximum curvature 
8 deg. The work includes the construction of 2 viaducts, about 
300 ft. long, and several short plate girder bridges. 


CENTRAL oF GeorciA.—This company is building with its own 
forces a spur from the main line near Rossville, Ga., west to 
Alton Park, Tenn., about 2 miles. There will be one 150-ft. 
timber bridge on the line calling for 30,000 f. b. m. 


CHESAPEAKE & Ounto.—A contract is reported let to Simon 
Curtis, Leehall, Va., to build a branch line from Williamsburg,. 
Va., to the proposed site on the York river of a new powder 
plant for the E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


INTERNATIONAL RatLway.—Plans are being made by this com- 
pany, which now operates electric lines out of Buffalo, N. Y., 
to build an extension from the upper Grand Island ferry on the 
Niagara river to the wharf of the Wickwire Steel Company, 1.235. 
miles. 


JouHNstown & Somerset E.ectric.—This company is building 
an electric interurban line from Rockwood, in Somerset county, 
Pa., north via Milford, Somerset, Harrison, Belmont, Jenner, 
Boswell, Jerome, Holsopple, Davidsville and Kelso, to Johns- 
town about 36 miles. A section of about 4 miles to the center 
of Johnstown will be reached over existing tracks. Five miles 
cf the line between Kelso and Davidsville has been graded. The 
company will build and put in operation the section of 10 miles 
from Johnstown to Jerome as soon as it can be completed. J. A. 
Vandegrift & Co., Inc., New York, has the contract to complete 
the line. Between Kelso and Boswell the maximum grade will 
be 5 per cent and between Boswell and Somerset 3 per cent. The 
maximum curvature will be 15 degrees. J. A. Berkey, president, 
and P. Armitage, superintendent of construction, Somerset, Pa. 


MANHATTAN, ToAno & NorrotK.—A charter has been given 
in Virginia to this company, with $100,000 capital, to build the 
proposed line to connect Norfolk, Va., and West Point, about 
67 miles. Dr. H. U. Stephenson, president, Toano; F. H. 
Sprague, Washington, first vice-president; A. W. Jennings, treas- 
urer, Toano. (March 24, p. 703.) 


NASHVILLE, HartsvitLeE & Rep Bortinc Sprincs.—This com- 
pany, which was recently organized in Tennessee with $50,000 
capital and headquarters at Nashville, plans to build a line from 
Hartsville, Tenn., in Trousdale county northeast to Lafayette 
in Macon county, about 12 miles. It has not yet been decided 
whether steam or electricity will be used for the motive power. 
The incorporators are J. C. Shofner, H. Andrews, P. Buxter, 
J. C. Collins, W. M. Long and J. M. Wilson. (March 3, p. 414.): 








New York CEenTRAL.—It is understood that this company con- 
templates resuming work on its new line around Albany, N. Y. 
The work includes the construction of a bridge across the Hud- 
son river south of that city; the cost of the improvements will 
be about $10,000,000. 


SucarR Lanp Raiway.—This company, which operates a 32 
mile line from Cabell, Fort Bend county, Tex., to Otey, has com- 
pleted grading on an extension to Rotchsford, Brazoria county, 
38 miles from Cabell. The existing line is via Sugar Land, 
Smada, Dewalt, House, Lochridge and Otey. The line crosses 
the Southern Pacific at Sugar Land, the International & Great 
Northern at House, and also the Santa Fe. It will connect with 
the Houston & Brazos Valley at Anchor. Track laying will 
be completed within 60 days. 


VANDALIA.—A contract has been given to Dunn & McCarthy, 
Chicago, to build a new cut-off from Ben Davis, Ind., via Lebanon, 
to Frankfort, Ind., a distance of about 41 miles. The work will 
involve about 2,700,000 yd. of embankment, and approximately 
250,000 yd. of excavation. The road will be built through a flat 
country, and the large amount of embankment will be required 
because separate grades will be provided at the crossings of all 
steam and electric lines, and all important highways. The cutoff 
will have an average grade of 3 per cent. There will be about 
60,000 yd. of concrete masonary in 47 structures. About half of 
the masonry will be reinforced concrete and the rest plain con- 
crete. It is uncertain whether any foundation piles will be needed. 
F. T. Hatch, chief engineer. 


Vircinta Roaps (E.ectric).—According to press reports, plans 
are under consideration for the construction of an electric line 
from Williamsburg, Va., to the site of a proposed powder plant, 
about seven miles. E. G. Mercer and E. L. Mann, Richmond, 
are said to be interested. 


WESTERN MAryLAND.—A contract has been given to the Miller 
Construction Company, Lock Haven, Pa., for building an eight- 
mile line from Hutchinson, W. Va., west along Bingamon creek 
to Wyatt. The line is to be built to develop coal fields. (October 
29, p. 829.) 


YounGsviILLeE & JAMESTOWN (ELEcTRIC).—It is understood that 
work will be started this spring on an electric line, to be built 
from Sugargrove, Pa., north to Jamestown, N. Y., about 10 miles. 
R. L. Davis, Jamestown, is said to be interested. 


RAILWAY STRUCTURES 


CaBin CREEK Junction, W. Va.—See Charleston. 


Cuar.eston, W. Va.—The Charleston Interurban Railroad has 
bought ground at a cost of $17,000 for the site of a combined 
freight and passenger station to be built in Charleston. The 
new building will cost about $2,500. The company also will put 
up a new station at St. Albans to cost $6,000, and one at Cabin 
Creek Junction to cost $2,000. 


CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA.—The Southern Railway is making plans 
for improvements to be made to the passenger station facilities 
at Charlottesville. 


Cuicaco, ILtL.—The Chicago & North Western plans to extend 
its storehouses, Nos. 1 and 2, 100 ft. each, at the Crawford ave- 
nue shops. The additions will be built of brick, and will have 
a width of 50 ft. and a height of one story. It is estimated that 
the improvement will cost about $90,000. 


Cuicaco.—The Illinois Central will build a $500,000 office 
building at Sixty-third street, near its passenger station. 


Nracara Fairs, N. Y.—A company has been incorporated re- 
cently for the purpose of constructing a combined highway and 
railway bridge over the Niagara river at a point about midway 
between the whirlpool and Lewiston. A. J. Porter, Niagara 
Fatls, may be addressed. 


St. Arsans, W. Va.—See Charleston. 


Toronto, Ont.—A contract has been let by the Grand Trunk 
for the construction of a new steel bridge over its tracks at 
Bathurst street, Toronto. It is expected that the work will be 
started in May. 
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Cuicaco, InpIANAPOLIs & LoursviILLE—Directors are to meet on 
April 14 to arrange the details of a proposed $40,000,000 first 
and refunding mortgage bond issue, and stockholders will hold 
a special meeting on April 24 to pass on the question of ratify- 
ing the action of the directors. The first important maturity 
of bonds on the Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville is the 
$1,160,000 5-year bonds which mature July 1, 1919. It is under- 
stood that the new issue will provide for expenditures of be- 
tween $2,500,000 and $3,000,000 a year for additions and better- 
ments. 


Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & Paciric.—Judge Carpenter has given 
the receiver an extension of time to October 24, 1916, for the 
renewal or abrogation of contracts or leases. 


LeHIGH VALLEY.—This company has sold to Drexel & Co., Phila- 
delphia, $10,697,000 general consolidated mortgage 4% per 
cent bonds maturing May 1, 2003. The proceeds will be used 
for the purchase of additional locomotives, steel passenger cars, 
other equipment, and terminal construction and improvement 
work. 


Missourr, Kansas & Texas.—Judge Adams, in the federal dis- 
trict court at St. Louis, has issued an order appointing the 
United States Trust Company of New York in place of the 
Central Trust Company, as trustee under the first mortgage. 


OrEGON-WASHINGTON RaiLroap & NavicATion.—Kean, Taylor & 
Co. and Hambleton & Co. are offering $3,000,000 first and re- 
funding mortgage 4 per cent bonds, series A, of the Oregon- 
Washington Railroad & Navigation, guaranteed principal and 
interest by the Union Pacific at 86%, yielding about 4.75 per 
cent interest on the investment. 


Sr. Louis & SAN Franctsco.—Speyer & Co. announce that out of 
a total of $46,384,000 general lien, 15-20 year 5 per cent bonds 
held outside of France, over $42,500,000, or 92 per cent, have 
been deposited with the Bankers Trust Company. 

Frederick Strauss, chairman of the refunding bondholders’ 
committee, announces that over 96 per cent of the refunding 
bonds have been deposited with the Central Trust Company. 


SouTHERN Paciric.—W. B. Scott, president of the lines east of 
El Paso, has been elected a director, succeeding General 


Thomas H. Hubbard, deceased. 


RaiLway Co-oPERATION IN CHILE.—Following a recent agree- 
ment for interchange of traffic between the Chilean Northern 
Railway and the North Central System, a ministerial decree 
provides for general co-operation among the railway lines 
of Chile. Hereafter all railway companies must permit the 
junction of their own lines with those of other companies 
and must agree to facilitate traffic by the common use of 
the same tracks by selling through tickets to passengers and 
by offering through rates for freight; they must permit the 
construction of other lines to their own stations and of 
branches connecting lines from these stations with factories, 
mines and docks. Signed contracts will be made between 
connecting lines, stipulating the compensation to be received 
for the privileges granted. 


“RAILROAD ACcIDENTs.”—If not a rule had been broken last 
year by an employee of the Pennsylvania Railroad, if every order 
had been obeyed to the letter, if not a wheel or a bolt or a rail 
had failed—in short, if the millennium had been reached—still 16 
people, classed as passengers, would have lost their lives on the 
road, says a report just issued. Three attempted to board moving 
trains; six jumped or fell from moving trains; four jumped or 
fell from ferry boats; one stood on the edge of a station plat- 
form and was struck by a train, and two stepped in front of 
moving trains at stations. Every one of these fatalities is counted 
in the Interstate Commerce Commission’s reports as a “railroad 
accident,” yet the railroad was powerless to prevent any of them. 
No passenger has been killed in a train accident on the road for 
more than three years. 
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[ADVERTISEMENT] 


GENERAL OFFICE, 


To the Stockholders of 


The Delaware and Hudson Company: 


ANNUAL REPORT 


THE DELAWARE AND HUDSON COMPANY—EIGHTY SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT 


New York, N. Y., April 3, 1916. 


he President and the Board of Managers submit the following state- 
ments of the affairs of your Company for the year euded December 31, 1915: 
The results from operation of the Coal Mining Department_were: 





Year. Coal mined. Revenues. tExpenses. Net revenues. 
J) Oe 8,100,767 tons. $15,860,676.65 $14,616,705.70 $1,243,970.95 
OER koehaces 7,400,695 “ 15,517,041.94  14,553,052.94 963,989.00 

Increase ... 700,072 tons. $343,634.71 $63,652.76 $279,981.95 


+Excluding dividends received from stock of coal companies owned, 


tExcluding taxes. 


The results from operation of the Railroad Department were: 








Net Percentage of 
Miles yOperating {tOperating operating expenses to 
Year. operated. revenues. expenses. revenues. revenues. 
cl) heer 909.07 $23,787,519.00 $14,823,625.67 $8,963,893.33 62.32 
EVER Sweines 903.99 22,722,961.55 15,188,850.92 7,534,110.63 66.84 
Increase.. 5.08  $1,064,557.45 *$365,225.25 $1,429,782.70 *4.52 





*Decrease. 


+The new classification of the Interstate Commerce Commission became 


effective as of July 1, 1914. 


been restated in order to place them on a ccmparable basis. 


RAILROAD DEPARTMENT. 

REVENUES AND EXPENSES. 
The general distribution of the operating revenues and of the operating 
expenses of the Railroad Department was as follows: 


}Excluding taxes. 


The figures for the year 1914 have, therefore, 


Increase or 








1915, 1914, decrease. 
REVENUES: 
From Coal freight traffic......$11,311,690.00 $10,844,092.56 $467,597.44 
** Merchandise freight traffic 
(including switching).. 8,788,365.15 8,133,605.44 654,761.71 
“Passenger traffic......... 2,774,595.02 2,946,641.48 —172,046.46 
ws “UUXGNGGS AYEINC: 6.0063: is 332,464.42 324,725.08 13,739.34 
“* Transportation of mails.. 129,618.41 137,374.27 —7,755.86 
** “Miscellaneous sources... 444,786.00 336,524.72 108,261.28 
Total operating revenues$23,787,519.00 $22,722,961.55 $1,064,557.45 
EXPENSES: 
For Maintenance of way and 
GUTICHULOS: 6.cccise0:s6icees $1,852,166.23 $1,721,506.76 $130,659.47 
“© Maintenance of equipment. 3,703,382.44 3,680,235.32 23,147.12 
“+ “PPAMic CRDBRECR 6 665002046 315,991.63 314,357.96 1,633.67 
“* Transportation expenses... 8,007,980.07 8,595,111.98 587,131.91 
“Miscellaneous operations... 190,758.14 136,891.62 53,866.52 
‘*¢ General expenses ......... 775,645.74 760,178.35 15,467.39 
Less Transportation for invest- 
MONE, Chis sceeee SdidepececeeOh: eeeeane Cr IFASI0OT Cr; (2667.32 





Total operating expenses$14,823,625.67 


Net revenues from operation..... 


Percentage of expenses to revenues 


$15,188,850.92 —$365,225.25 





$8,963,893.33 


$7 534,110.63 


$1,429,782.70 





62.32 


66.84 


—4.52 





GENERAL INCOME ACCOUNT OF THE DELAWARE & HUDSON 
OMPANY, YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1915, IN COMPARI- 
SON WITH YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1914. 


COAL MINING DEPARTMENT: 
OSTOSE TOVERUCD: 6 iiciscsccccceces 
TONGSS ORDENERS 6 <5: 5.5.0:00060.0:0, 


Net revenues 
Taxes accrued 


ee 


Operating income 
OTHER INCOME: | 
Dividends and interest......... 


weer eenene 


income, Coal Depart- 


coeeee eer eee ereeseee 


Gross 
ment 


RAILROAD DEPARTMENT: 


Increase or 








1915, 1914. decrease. 
$15,860,676.65 $15,517,041.94 $343,634.71 
14,616,705.70 14,553,052.94 63,652.76 
$1,243,970.95 $963,989.00 $279,981.95 
467,932.98 323,102.21 144,830.77 
$776,037.97 $640,886.79 $135,151.18 
704,762.42 717,068.64 —12,306.22 





$1,480,800.39 


Gross operating revenues......$23,787,519.00 


Gross operating expenses...... 


14,823,625.67 


$1,357,955.43 


$22,722,961.55 


15,188,850.92 


$122,844.96 


$1,064,557.45 
—365,225.25 





Net operating revenues......... 
Taxes: ACCTUEd .....cccecee ae 


Operating income 
OTHER INCOME: 
Hire of equipment........ re 
Dividends and interest 
Miscellaneous items 


Total other income ......... 
Gross income, R. R. Dept...... 
DEDUCTIONS FROM INCOME: 
Rentals 
Interest on First and Refund- 
ing Mortgage bonds (1943) 
Interest on First Mtge. bonds 
(1917) 
Interest on Debenture bonds 
(191 


Interest on First Lien Equip- 
ment bonds (1922)........ 
Interest on Divisional bonds. ae 
General interest and discount.. 
Total deductions 


Net income, Railroad Dept..... 
GENERAL: 

Miscellaneous income: 
Dividends and interest cn se- 

curities owned 
Rentals, real estate......... 





$8,963,893.33 $7,534,110.63 $1,429,782.70 
680,119.39 671,119.13 9,000.26 
$8,283,773.94 $6,862,991.50 $1,420,782.44 
$142,489.15 $70,610.41 $71,878.74 
879,983.60  1,006,156.29 —126,172.69 
50,591.52 41,522.83 9,068.69 





$1,073,064.27 


$1,118,289.53 


—$45,225.26 





$9,356,838.21 
$1,999,352.44 
1,288,160.00 
350,000.00 
558,920.00 
433,935.00 


75,000.00 
135,585.80 


$7,981,281.03 
$1,997,678.69 
1,223,434.99 
350,000.00 
558,920.00 
433,935.00 


75,000.00 
170,854.53 





$4,840,953.24 


$4,809,823.21 





$4,515,884.97 


$3,171,457.82 


6.00 
5.91 


th 
Ro 


3, 


00% 
Oo — 


$1,375,557.18 
$1,673.75 
64,725.01 


—35,268.73 


~ $31,130.03 


$11,916.61 
—178.46 














General interest and discount 98,154.29 50,703.42 47,450.87 
TOtGt TRCOME Sh 6cisic.cdiecss $149,303.95 $90,114.93 $59,189.02 
TOMO BOCOWEE 6:4. 615: <:0,03.6:0:4 9,501.89 9,734.33 232.44 
Interest on Five Per Cent 
20-yr. gold bonds, $159,867.37 
Less interest on pro- 
CEES Sinaia 94,820.59 
<-—— 65,046.78 65,046.78 
_ Total deductions ....... $74,548.67 $9,734.33 $64,814.34 
Net income, general ........ 74,755.28 80,380.60 —5,625.32 
Net income carried to General 
PROMS AMG EMGOie os <6 0K s010 $6,071,440.64 $4,609,793.85 $1,461,646.79 
14.28% on 0.84% on 
Percentage to Capital Stock...... $42,503,000.00 $42,503,000.00 ........ 


Note.—The new accounting classification of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission became effective on July 1, 1914. The figures for 1914 have. 
therefore, heen restated in accordance with the classification in force during 
1915, in order to render the data comparable. 

FINANCIAL. 
CapitaL StocK AND Funpep Dest. 

Tke capital stock of The Delaware and Hudson Company on December 
31, 1915, was $42,503,000, no additional shares having been issued during 
the year. 

On June 15, rext, $13,973,000, being the whole amount outstanding of 
the Convertible Four Per Cent Debentures issued in 1906, will mature and 
must be paid. Owing to the possibility of further complications of the 
financial market arising from the European war it was advisable to make 
early provision for this jayment and, under authority of a resolution 
adopted at a special meeting of stockholders, held on September 30, 1915, 
an issue of $14,451,000 Five Per Cent Twenty-Year Convertible Gold Bonds, 
dated October 1, 1915, and to mature on October 1, 1935, was made and 
disposed of and the proceeds are now in hand. These bonds will be con- 
vertible into stock of The Delaware and Hudson Company, during the ten 
years beginning with October 1, 1917, at the rate of $1,500 in par value of 
bonds for ten shares of stock having the par value of $100 each (with 
adjustment of accrued interest and current dividends), and the whole issue, 
but not a part thereof, may be called for payment at 105 per cent of its 
face value, and accrued interest, on October 1, 1922, or on any semi- 
annual interest day thereafter, subject to the right of conversion, if during 
the conversion period, at any time up to thirty days from the date of re- 
demption fixed in the call. Proceeds of this issue, not required for re- 
demption of the debentures maturing on June 15, 1916, will be available 
for additions and betterments, subject to the approval of the Public Service 
Commission for the Second District of New York. 

S1nKING Funps. 

During the year there was paid to the Trustee under the First and Re- 
funding Mortgage the sum of $322,040, being one per cent of the par value 
of the First and Refunding Mortgage Gold Bonds outstanding on June 1, 
1915, making the total paid to December 31, 1915, $1,807,030. In accord- 
ance with the trust agreement, this sum has been expended in additions 
and betterments to the mortgaged property. 

The amount paid to the Trustee under the First Lien Equipment Trust 
indenture during the year was $650,000. The total paid to date is $5,200,- 
000, which has been increased to $5,556,502.91 by accumulations to the 
amount of $356,502.91 of interest on balances and investments. Complying 
with the agreement, bonds issued thereunder having a face value of $357,000 
have been purchased at a cost, including accrued interest, of $362,896.77 
and retired; $2,539,374.80 has been expended for equipment made subject 
to the indenture, and securities and cash to the amount of $2,654,231.34 
are now held by the Trustee. 

There was accumulated in the Coal Department sinking fund during the 
year, in accordance with the ordinance passed on May 9, 1899, and 
amended on May 10, 1910, $233,385.41, $5,000 of which has been applied 
to the purchase of coal lands and $228,385.41 to reimburse the treasury 
for previous expenditures for the purchase of coal lands in Pennsylvania. 

DivIpENDs, 

A dividend was declared on December 29, 1915, to be paid out of the 
accumulated surplus, upon the outstanding $42,503,000 of capital stock, at 
the rate of nine per cent, amounting in the aggregate to $3,825,270, payable 
during 1916, as follows: 

Two and one-quarter per cent to stockholders of record on February 
26, 1916, payable on March 20, 1916; 

Two and one-quarter per cent to stockholders of record on May 27, 
1916, payabie on June 20, 1916; 

Two and one-quarter per cent to stockholders of record on August 28, 
1916, payable on September 20, 1916; 

Two and one-quarter per cent to stockholders of record on November 
27, 1916, payable on December 20, 1916. 

COAL MINING DEPARTMENT. 

The anthracite produced by this Company during 1915, including the 
product of washeries, aggregated 8,100,767 long tons, an increase of 700,072 
over 1914. The year’s output was 12.25 per cent of 66,122,062 tons, the 
total output of all Pennsylvania mines and washeries. The number of 
breaker hours required for the preparation of the Company’s fresh mined 
coal was 51,213, an increase of 5,054 over the number required in 1914. 

Three separate strikes during the year, caused temporary idleness at one 
or more collieries, the total loss being equivalent to closing one colliery 
for 62 hours or 6 8/9 working days. This compares with 4 6/9 days lost 
in 1914. The idle time in both years would have been avoided had the 
employees continued to work and permitted the differences to be adjusted 
in the orderly manner provided by agreement. 

The agreement with employees, which took effect on April 1, 1912, will 
terminate on March 31, 1916, and ten demands, as to future wages and 
terms of employment, have been presented by mine employees, as follows: 

1. That the next contract be for two years, commencing with April 1, 
1916, and ending on March 31, 1918, and that individual agreements and 
contracts with miners be prohibited. 

2. An increase of twenty per cent in all wages rates. 

3. An eight-hour day for all day labor in and around the mines (in addi- 
tion to the twenty per cent advance also demanded for these employees), 
with pay for overtime at one and one-half times and for Sundays and 
holidays at double the standard rates. 

4. Recognition of the labor-union known as the “United Mine Workers 
of America, Districts Nos. 1, 7 and 9, Anthracite.” 

5. A “more simplified, speedy and satisfactory” method of adjusting 
grievances. 

That no contract miner shall be permitted more than one working 
ylace. 
, 7. That the selling prices of mining supplies be ‘‘more equitable and 
uniform.” 

That coal mined by the car shall be weighed and paid for on a mine- 
run basis, per ton of 2,240 pounds, including dirt and rock. 

9. A readjustment of the machine mining scale. 
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10. That arrangements of detailed wages scales and settlements of in- 
ternal questions, both as to prices and conditions, be referred to representa- 
tives of the operators and miners of the respective districts, to be adjusted 
on equitable bases. ; 

Estimates show that acquiescence in the demand for an increase of 
twenty per cent in wages rates would alone add about $23,000,000 to the 
cost of producing the annual output of Pennsylvania anthracite. This 
sum could not be taken from profits, for, according to the data for 1909 
compiled by the United States Bureau of the Census, the whole difference 
between the annual value of the output ($148,957,894) and the cost of 
production ($134,245,600), not including in the latter any allowance for 
depletion of supply or any return upon the investment, was $14,712,294. 
Moreover, if this $14,712,294 be diminished by an allowance of five cents 
per ten of coal produced for the depletion of the supply in the ground 
(72,215,273 tons at 5c. = $3,610,764), there is left only $11,101,530 as the 
highest possible return to $246,713,318 of capital which the Bureau of the 
Census states as the amount of the investment in anthracite producing 
property. This would be a return at the rate of approximately four and 
one-half per cent per annum. 


RAILROAD DEPARTMENT. 
OPERATING REVENUES. ; 

The total operating revenues amounted to $23,787,519, an increase of 
$1,064,557.45, or 4.68 per cent over 1914; revenue from merchandise traffic 
increased $654,761.71, or 8.05 per cent; revenue from coal trafic increased 
$467,597.44, or 4.31 per cent; revenue from passenger traffic decreased 
$172,046.46, or 5.84 per cent, and revenue from miscellaneous sources 
increased $114,244.76, or 14.31 per cent. These comparative increases re- 
sult, however, from the fact that the revenues of 1914 were abnormally 
low, not from any real advance over the revenues of a normal year. 
Compared with 1913, the total operating revenues of 1915 show a decrease 
of $490,511.79, or 2.02 per cent; revenue from merchandise traffic a 
decrease of $5,968.42, or 0.07 per cent; revenue from coal traffic a decrease 
of $125,269.90, or 1.10 per cent; revenue from passenger traffic a decrease 
of $503,428.66, or 15.36 per cent, and revenue from miscellaneous services 
an increase of $144,155.19, or 18.75 per cent.* aa ; 

The advances permitted by the Interstate Commerce Commission, in the 
“Five Per Cent’? case, and other advances made at about the same time or 
slightly earlier, increased the operating revenues of 1915 over the total 
that would have been received at the old rates, according to the best 
estimates that are possible, by $475,112.85. The advances authorized in the 
“Five Per Cent’ case are estimated to have produced $324,413.19 during 
1915, or 1.99 per cent more than would have been received from freight 
without them; changes in passenger rates added, it is estimated, $131,759.08, 
or 4.75 per cent; similar changes affecting incidental service produced 
$18,940.58, or 2.07 per cent more. The aggregate of these increases 
amounted to 44.63 per cent of the increase in gross receipts over 1914, and 
to about one-half of one per cent (exactly 0.46) of the investment in the 
property used in the public service. These estimates rest upon records 
for the month of October, 1915, which were kept in obedience to a supple- 
mentary order of the Interstate Commerce Commission in the “Five Per 
Cent” case, and the assumption that the ratios of increases during that 
month from these causes existed throughout the year or, in the case of the 
increases in freight rates, during the »eriod, beginning with February 21, 
1915, when the new rates took effect. It should be borne in mind that the 
Commission refused to sanction any advances in rates on iron ore, bi- 
tuminous coal, coke, rail and lake traffic or in rates covered by its own 
unexpired orders and that this Company did not propose any advances 
jn anthracite rates. When the effort to obtain an adjustment of rates, in 
view of the diminished purchasing power of money, was_ renewed, the 
Commission having refused the advances sought in 1910, it was consid- 
ered that a clear advance of five per cent was the least that would suffice to 
relieve the carriers’ situation. The incomplete acquiescence of the Com- 
mission restricted the advance to barely two per cent of this Company’s 
revenue. : 

The balance, amounting to $589,444.60, of the increase was due to 
increased coal and merchandise traffic, largely a consequence of the stimu- 
lation of domestic industry by the abnormal conditions and demands of 
the European war. The lines of your Company participate only to a small 
extent in traffic to the port of New York and the production of the muni- 
tions of war in the territory immediately served by them is not of great 
magnitude, but they have participated to some extent in business of this 
character originating in New England and the movement of coal, ore and 
some other commodities has been enhanced to meet requirements that have 
sprung, primarily at least, from the abnormal activities of the current ex- 
port trade. 

Passenger traffic has quite generally decreased throughout the country, 
largely, it is considered, on account of extensive use of automobiles, both 
as pleasure vekicles and for public transportation. In this decrease the 
lines of your Company have shared. A special study with reference to the 
effect of the competition of motor-propelled passenger vehicles in the sub- 
urban region contiguous to Albany showed that receipts from the sale of 
all classes of tickets between Albany and Elsmere, Delmar and Slingerlands, 
points at which there was such competition in 1915, fell off, as compared 
with 1914, $8,353.41, which was 73.84 per cent of the total from such 
sales for the later year. At Voorheesville, Font Grove, Meadowdale and 
Altamont there is no such competition and the ticket sales between these 
points and Albany increased $2,118.98, which was 10.20 per cent of the 
1915 receipts. Similar comparisons as to tickets between Albany and 
Delanson, Cobleskill and Oneonta, showed an increase in sales of $3,030.28, 
or 18.89 per cent, of the 1915 receipts. It is perhaps worth noting that 
4,399 of this class of vehicles were licensed in Albany, Troy and the inter- 
mediate towns, and that if these vehicles should carry an average of as 
maiy as three passengers as much as twenty-five miles per day throughout 
the year, their total service, measured by the number of passengers carried 
one mile, would substantially equal the whole passenger business of your 
railway lines in 1915. Moreover, the Adirondack region, which contrib- 
utes so largely to your passenger traffic, during the Summer months, suf- 
fered an unusual continuance of wet and cold weather, during the brief 
period of last year which should otherwise have been that of its highest 
attractiveness, and this made the decline in passenger traffic more marked, 

OPERATING EXPENSES. 

The decrease in operating expenses, as compared with the previous year, 
was $365,225.25, or 2.40 per cent. Operating expenses amounted to 62.32 
per cent of operating revenues, as compared with 66.84 per cent in 1914. 

Expenditures for maintenance of way and structures increased $130,659.47 
largely on account of heavy renewals of ties and rails and increased charges 
incident to improvements in bridges. 

Expenditures for maintenance of equipment increased $23,147.12, princi- 
pally because of increased freight train car repairs due to increased traffic. 

Transportation expenses show a decrease of $587,131.91, of which ap- 
proximately $187,000 was a saving in cost of locomotive fuel, due to in- 
creased train-loads and economies in its use; the remainder of this de- 
crease is attributable to other economies from higher car-loads and train- 





*In order to present these comparisons upon an accurate basis the data 
for 1913 and 1914 have been made to conform to the revised system of ac- 
counts, prescribed bv the Interstate Commerce Commission, which became 
effective on July 1, 1914. 
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loads which have produced better results per unit of expenditure for wages 
of train crews and other purposes. These results have been obtained by 
means of capital expenditures, principally in the direction of securing more 
efficient motive power and conditions more favorable to the realization of 
its maximum potential cfficiency. 

The increase in the general expenses was caused, principally, by work 
necessary to meet the requirements of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in connection with the Federal valuation of this Company’s property. 


SO-CALLED “FULL CREW” LAW. 

The so-called “full-crew” laws, effective in Pennsylvania since July 15, 
1911, and in New York since September 1, 1913, added $143,561.66, to the 
operating expenses of the year, without obtaining any service to the public 
or to the Company. Of this total $36,859.95 was incurred by reason of the 
Pennsylvania statute, and $106,701.71 was due to that of New York. The 
total compares with $155,142.62, and the respective items with $37,351.79 
and $117,790.83 in 1914, the reductions in this statute-compelled waste 
having been by means of higher train-loads. 

An effort to obtain relief from this wholly useless expenditure was made 
at the last session of the Pennsylvania legislature and resulted in the 
passage of a repeal bill, but it was vetoed by the Governor and the 
statute, therefore, remains unchanged. The effort will be renewed, at the 
next legislative session, in 1917. Similar efforts were made in New York 
and three bills were offered. One, for an unconditional repeal, made no 
progress; another, providing a repeal but placing control of the subject 
with the Public Service Commission, did not pass either branch, and a third, 
leaving the law unrepealed but giving power to the Public Service Com- 
mission to relieve railways from its provisions in special cases, passed the 
Senate, but was defeated in the Assembly. Renewed efforts are being 
made at the session now in progress. 

The results of an inquiry conducted during July, 1913, before the “full 
crew” law of New York was enacted, show that a relatively small portion 
of the time of the train crews as they then existed was occupied by 
actual work. The following averages summarize the facts then ascertained, 
the words “time on duty” being understood to mean the whole interval 
between reporting for work and the hour of leaving, and the words “time 
actually engaged in work” to mean the time devoted to the physical or 
mental labor involved in the performance of the duties of the employment. 


; Freight 
-—-Passenger trains—, ———trains——\, 
Item, ranch Wayor Mine 
Through Local line Through local runs 
ConDuctTors: HM. HM. .M. 8. om. oH: MM. 
Time on duty per day.... 7 40 7 50 12 09 10 33 10 50 10 00 
Time actually engaged in 
WOK hdcwseeewbe saws 451 4 53 5 07 4 26 7 06 4 36 
ge eS ee ere 63.3 62.5 42.1 42.1 65.5 45.9 
BAGGAGEMEN: 
Time on duty per day..... 7 19 7 46 12 09 .... So Spat 
Time actually engaged in 
WINK Sictssuckacenwes > 2: 2 59. andl cose ahatbte ass 
PPB. oe ais cio scrosw 5 45.6 38.5 33.1 cians ee nase 
FLAGMEN: 
Time on duty per day..... 7 51 7 51 12 09 10 33 16 50 10 00 
Time actually engaged in 
WRIK 2 bx 5hb se bese des 3 34 3 36 406 4 43 605 5 03 
ERE DROL cikinseskionwe a 45.5 45.8 33.7 44.7 56.2 50.6 
Heap BRAKEMEN: 
Time on duty per day..... 9 23 10 33 10 50 10 00 
Time actually engaged in 
MINK 6ss cain kaw sew ee bas on’ 448 3 46 6 03 4 06 
Perret ys occ oct a Sete $134 35.7 55.8 40.9 
MippLe BrRAKEMEN: 
Time on duty per day..... ‘. sess WO S6°*al “26 412) 17 
Time actually engaged in 
DIE 625 Sick eka heskos > aes . ‘ 3 26 *S 48 5 33 
Piet SONNE 5c aiseneucs aie ome 33.5 *50.8 745.2 





* First middle brakemen on through freight trains. 
Second middle brakemen on through freight trains. 


The feregoing figures demonstrate the absence of any genuine need for 
the additional man forced into the train crews by legislation. 


OPERATING RESULTS JUSTIFY CAPITAL EXPENDITURES. 


The average freight-train load of 1915 was 652.58 tons, an increase of 
12.64 per cent over 579.34 tons, the average of 1914, and of 40.51 per 
cent over 464.45 tons, the average of 1910. Although the number of tons 
of freight carried one mile increased 4.25 per cent over 1914, and 15.95 
per cent over 1910, there was a decrease in the number of miles run by 
freight locomctives of 12.40 per cent, as compared with 1914, and 7.26 
per cent as compared with 1910. These data, in large degree, explain the 
reduction in the proportion of operating revenues necessary to meet operat- 
ing expenses from 66.84 in 1914 to 62.32 in 1915 (if $475,112.85 had not 
been gained, as already noted, by more favorable rates the economies in 
expenses would have reduced this ratio to 63.59), and the concurrence of 
an increase in operating revenues of $1,064,557.45, with a reduction in 
operating expenses of $365,225.25. They fully justify the additional capital 
investment represented by the heavier motive power and improved roadway 
and structures by means of which superior efficiency has principally been 
gained. It should be borne in mind that before this higher efficiency of the 
plant could produce these results it was obliged to overcome the reduced 
efficiency of labor. That is to say, the losses from increased wages rates, 
ciminisked service rendered, “full: crew” laws, etc., had to be taken up 
before any improved showing could be achieved. 

CAUSES AFFECTING INCOME. 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION. 
INVESTIGATION CONCERNING Rates, RuLes, REGULATIONS AND PRACTICES IN 
ANTHRACITE. 

During the year covered by this report the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission concluded its inquiry concerning rates and practices in the trans- 
portation of anthracite and issued an order requiring very extensive re- 
ductions in the rates from the anthracite region to tidewater and other 
destinations directly reached by the railways on which the shipments origi- 
nate, including stations on the lines of your Company as far north as 
Albany, Troy and Mechanicville. The original order required the new 
rates to be put in force on October 1, 1915, but, in recognition of practical 
trade difficulties that would attend such radical reductions in the midst 
of the trade-year, the effective date was postponed to April 1, 1916. Minor 
modifications in the rates originally fixed have also been made, the Com- 
mission having, as it is believed, become convinced that its original order 
went too far in disregarding long prevailing adjustments resulting from 
commercial conditions that ought not to be ignored. These modifications 
include advances of five cents per ton over the rates at first ordered to 
be put in force to Albany, Troy and Mechanicville. The order directs 
that the rates named shall be the maximum rates for a period of two 
years from the date on which it becomes effective. It is obvious that the 
changes which it commands will necessitate reductions at intermediate points 
not named and it is possible that adjustments at other points will become 
necessary. Estimates based upon the traffic handled during the year that 
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ended with June 30, 1915, indicate that the reduction in the annual reve- 
nues of this Company, resulting from the changes that this decision 
immediately requires, will amount to approximately $374,000, or about 
15.29 per cent more than the gain in 1915, from the advances that the 
Commission permitted by its order in the ‘‘Five Per Cent” case, 

The action of the Commission, as stated in its opinion (35 I. C. C., 
220-284), was based upon the conclusion that the industry of anthracite 
mining has not been as remunerative as the public interest renders desirable; 
that, therefore, a larger share in the delivered price of coal ought here- 
after to accrue to those who own and operate the mines, and that the 
whole of the reductions required should be added to the sales value of the 
output when prepared and delivered to the railways for transportation. 
Whether the result desired by the Commission can be obtained by the means 
which it has sought to put into operation remains to be determined. It is 
not possible, however, to agree with the opinion of the Commission that 
public interest requires anything to be taken from the revenues of the 
anthracite railways, even though it should be found practicable to deliver 
the whole amount thus taken to the individual and corporate owners of 
mining property. Among the objections to this course are the following: 

1. In the “Five Per Cent” case (31 J. C. C., 351), decided on July 29, 
1914, the Commission found that: : : 

“In view of a tendency toward a diminishing net operating in- 
come, as shown by the facts described, we are of opinion that the 
net operating income of the railroads in Official classification territory, 
taken as a whole, is smaller than is demanded in the interest of both 
the general public and the railroads; and it is our duty and our pur- 
pose to aid, as far as we legally may, in the solution of the problem 
as to the course that the carrier may pursue to meet the situation.” 

While the Commission gave an incompletely favorable decision in that 
case, more than the whole advance accorded to the anthracite carriers will 
be taken away by the decision in the Anthracite case. ; 

2. The carriers whose staple traffic is anthracite are in a substantially 
unique position in their dependence upon an exhaustible product, every ton 
of this traffic diminishing the minable aggregate and bringing nearer the 
date of complete exhaustion. Although the complete cessation of anthracite 
movement is inevitably approaching, no traffic to take the place of hard 
coal is in sight or is likely to appear. This ought to have been given 
recognition in the determination of reasonable anthracite rates, for just 
rates must provide not only a fair return upon the present investment, but 
must safeguard that investment against this impending loss. 

3. The anthracite railways expended, in actual cash, from 1907 to 1914, 
for extensions and improvements of their properties, the sum of $434,- 
344,536, but in 1914 their operating income was $17,265,036 less than in 
1907. This showing forces the owners of these properties to inquire 
whether incentive or justification for further developmental expenditures 
exists. Omitting the Pennsylvania System, the total gross receipts in 1913, 
from operating sources, of all the other railways serving the anthracite 
region was $274,593,886.96, and no less than $83,613,438.88 of this aggre- 
gate, or 31.18 per cent came from the transportation of anthracite. Dis- 
regarding their passenger business, which all authorities agree does not 
produce an adequate return upon the property used in the public service, 
44.9 per cent of the remaining receipts of these companies was derived 
from anthracite. Therefore, to strike at the anthracite revenues of these 
carriers is to strike at the very heart of their business, and as they were 
built and exist mainly to serve the anthracite mining industry, such an 
attack is to impair the very foundation of their existence. 

4. During the most satisfactory year of the last sixteen, 1907, the net 
corporate income for all anthracite carriers, after paying wages, other 
operating expenses, taxes and interest upon indebtedness, averaged only 
7.41 per cent of the cost of their property, while in 1914 it fell to 5.06 
er cent. 

. 5. The receipts per ton per mile from anthracite carried by these rail- 
ways do not exceed those from other traffic, the comparisons being based 
upon movements over similar distances. 

All the foregoing, and many other, objections to reductions in the 
anthracite rates were fully laid before the Commission during the progress 
of its investigation. 

Counsel for this Company were of opinion that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission did not have before it, when the order referred to was 
entered, any testimony sufficient to warrant its action as to rates to Dela- 
ware and Hudson destinations. It was considered, therefore, that, so far 
as this Company is concerned, the order was not binding and that on 
application to the proper tribunal a judicial decree enjoining its enforce- 
ment would issue. Notwithstanding this probability, it has been consid- 
ered suitable, full weight having been accorded to the highly technical 
character of the legal considerations that would have to be relied upon 
in such a proceeding, to defer to the expressed purpose of the Federal 
commission and to permit the rates which it has named to go into effect, 
at least until their practical results are ascertained. An application for 
a rehearing before the Commission, as to the rates to Northern New York, 
has been made and is now pending. The Commission denied a request to 
permit rates somewhat higher than those ordered (but as to the prepared 
sizes lower than those in force when the order was made) to be collected 
during the period prior to action upon the application. 


Express Rates, 

At the solicitation of the National Express Company an experimental 
change in the basis of payment for the services rendered to that Com- 
any has been agreed to for a period of one year commencing with 
pln 1, 1916. The rivalry of the parcels post, conducted at an expense 
that exceeds its revenues, and by Federal officers upon whom rests no 
imperative obligation to obtain any different result, and the reduction of 
approximately sixteen per cent in express rates enforced by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission (although recently modified by the authorization of 
certain advances over the rates formerly required) have, as represented 
by the express company, led to considerable losses on its part and so 
modified the conditions which pertained when the existing contract went 
into operation on January 1, 1912, that a different arrangement has become 
necessary. These representations were apparently so far substantiated that 
it was deemed just and expedient to consent to the temporary and tentative 
substitution of a mileage basis of payment for the proportion-of-gross- 
receipts basis provided for in the existing contract. The basis of payment 
provisiorally provided for prevails vpon many of the larger railways, and 
so simplifies the methods of the express companies, in accounting for 
services and receipts, as to enable them to effect considerable savings in 
expenses. No substantial reduction in railway receipts from express busi- 
ness, attributable to this change, is anticipated, but should the results prove 
less favorable than the conditions warrant the experiment can be discon- 
tinued at the expiration of the period stated. It must be recognized that 
the action of the Federal government, in the matters referred to, has 
wrought fundamental changes in the express business and that all the 
changes are possibly not yet fully apparent. 

Rattway Marr Pay. 

The Federal government continues to require your Company, and other 
railways, to transport the mails, including packages which have been di- 
verted from express and freight traffic, to the parcels post, as well as 
other merchandise, printed matter, periodicals and letters, in passenget 
trains, at seriously inadequate compensation. Despite its protest the pay- 
ments to this Company were fixed for a four years’ period, beginning with 
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1913, on the basis of the weight carried during the early months 
of 1913, when the maximum weight permitted in the parcels post was much 


July 1, 


lower than the weights that have prevailed since January 1, 1914. The 
continued expansion of this service on the lines of your Company, and of 
many other railways, has, as a result of this method, been without expense 
to the Government for the essential service of transportation, and a direct 
and confiscatory burden upon the use of the facilities which the owners 
of these properties have provided. 

Moreover, the prolonged injustice in this particular threatens to be _en- 
hanced rather than remedied. The Joint Congressional Committee on Rail- 
way Mail Pay which, in obedience to the mandate of Congress, con- 
ducted for two years a most searching inquiry covering the conditions 
under which these railway services are supplied, recommended a_ sub- 
stantial increase in the payments therefor, stating that- 

“We believe our suggested rates are certainly not too high from 
a Governmental standpoint, though they may be too low from a rail- 
road standpoint.” 

Nevertheless, the present Postmaster General and certain influential mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives have fought persistently for rates of 
payment still lower and more unfair than those now in force. Twice they 
have succeeded in obtaining a majority of the lower house of Congress, 
in favor of some form of reduction, the first measure having been de- 
feated in the Senate, and the second, having been attached as a “rider’’ 
to the Act making appropriations for the expenses of the postal service, 1s 
now pending before that body. It is confidently believed that the latest 
measure, which was sanctioned in the House by the meagre majority of 
fifteen in a vote of 223, will be rejected by the Senate. This measure, if 
adopted, would substitute a variable and indeterminate basis of space oc- 
cupied in cars by the mails for the basis of weight that has been in use 
throughout the whole development of the service and that must con- 
tinue in use if the rates of payment are to continue to be comparable with 
the rates applied to other railway services. A still more threatening con- 
sequence would be to transfer to the Postmaster General, who would 
always be pleased to decrease the expenditures of his Department at the 
expense of the railways, all real power to determine the amounts to be 
paid to the latter while punishing with heavy penalties any railway which 
aeclined to perform any service required, however unjust the offered com- 
pensation. A most specious provision authorizes the railways—by joint 
action requiring such extensive co-operation in an almost certainly illusory 
proceeding that the effort to obtain it would probably be impracticable— 
to obtain a review by the Interstate Commerce Commission of the rates 
fixed by the Postmaster General. but negatives its apparent purpose by 
making the conclusion of the Commission recommendatory only and in- 
effective unless subsequently embodied in an Act of Congress, 

The railways, through their Committee on Railway Mail’ Pay, have al- 
ways been ready to accept any reasonable adjustment, although consistently 
favoring the present weight and distance basis and adhering to the view 
that with annual weighings and reasonable compensation for supplying 
compartments in which mails are assorted while in transit and for terminal 
and lateral services, the present system, with the admirable adjustment of 
its sliding scale so that the average rate per unit of weight diminishes as 
the volume of the mails increases, is the fairest to both the Government 
and the railways. Their efforts toward an acceptable compromise led to 
an offer to refer the whole question to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, with plenary power to fix rates. This proposal was rejected, al- 
though no 1eason has been offered which explains why the agency which 
the Government has erected and endowed with authority to fix rates that 
must be paid by the traveling and shipping public and accepted by the 
railways, cannot be trusted by the Government itself to fix the rates which 
the Government shall pay for services which it demands. The Committee 
representing the railways will continue to work for a proper adjustment 


of this subject. 
FEDERAL VALUATION. 

_ The Interstate Commerce Commission has notified your Company that it 
intends to value its property as of July 1, 1916. In anticipation, your 
officers have made satisfactory progress in analyzing the accounts of the 
Company, as well as in the preparation of field notes and records, so that 
when the Government work is begun the Company’s interests. can be 
suitably protected, Full co-operation with the owners of properties leased 
to this Company will be necessary while this work is in progress, and is 


anticipated. 
INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT. 

Ninety-three new manufacturing or commercial establishments were lo- 
cated on the tracks of this Company during 1915. Proper efforts to at- 
tract such sources of new and additional traffic and to assist in the in- 
dustrial development of contiguous territory are constantly in progress. 


ADDITIONS AND BETTERMENTS. 


The general program for renewing and strengthening the bridges on the 
main line, to make them capable of carrying larger locomotives, men- 
tioned in annual reports for previous years, was continued during 1915, 
and there has been expended on this work, to December 31, 1915, $417,- 
480.94, of which $169,426.22 was charged to additions and betterments, 
and $248,054.72 to operating expenses. In addition, to accomplish the 
purpose of that program, it was found necessary to reinforce abutments 
and otherwise improve bridges as follows: Bridge No. 7.29 at East 


‘Windsor; No. 52.44 at Richmondville; No. 46.85 at Cobleskill; No. 24.28 


at Delanson; No. 40.29 and No. 40.52 at Alplaus; No. 11 at Troy: No. 1 
south of Mechanicville; No. 21.30 at Mechanicville; No. 45, No. 85.07 we 
55.28, No. 54.85, all at Fort Edward; No. 69.29 at Lake George: No. 
84.69 at Clemons, and No. 134.29 at Whallonsburgh. There was expended 
on this work, to December 31, 1915, $54,267.11, of which $25,707.51 was 
charged to additions and betterments, and $28,559.60 to operating expenses, 
One span of Bridge No. 32.42 on the Ballston branch has been replaced, 
and another span removed and filled. This provided an undercrossing for 
the State highway, eliminating a grade crossing, There has been expended 
on this work $12,971.43, of which $5,101.79 was charged to additions and 
betterments, and $7,869.64 to operating expense. A new bridge, No. 
67.13, replacing one over the Champlain canal, near Fort Ann, has been 
erected to meet the requirements of the State in connection with barge 
canal work. The cost has been $65,467.02, of which $51,793.77 was charged 
to additions and betterments. Claim has been filed with the State of New 
oo Fp nga conc wider og oor oa A new concrete bridge to take 
1e place o e plate-girder bridge washed out a ith’ i 
completed at a cost of $13,879.97, ae Sane nee ee 
Consequent upon the operation of heavier power, renewing and strength- 
ening culverts on the main line of the Susquehanna division, the Coopers- 
town and Susquehanna Valley, the Rutland and Washington branch of 
the Saratoga division, the Ballston branch and the Adirondack branch. has 
been started. : 
The installation of block signals between Plattsburgh and Rouses Point 
wie eee oe = a. he ae main line from Binghamton 
o Nineveh an ilkes-Barre to Rouses int i y i vi > 
1 Baayen co oint is now equipped with modern 
The development of yard facilities at Carbondale, mentioned in previous 
annual reports, was continued during the year, and $70,574.45 was ex- 
pended in connection therewith, all of which was charged to additions and 
betterments. The construction of additional tracks to serve the new wash- 


ery at Providence, known as Marvine Breaker No. 2, was completed dur- 
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ing the year. The total cost of this work, all of which was charged to 
additions and betterments, was $44,115.14. To facilitate handling longer 
trains and economical operation, the construction of extensions to passing 
trucks at East Worcester, Schenevus and West Richmondville, was author- 
ized during the year. To December 31, 1915, $12,061.56 was expended on 
these improvements. It is estimated that the total cost will amount to 
33,077. 
' The present Anthracite Park coal plant is to be removed to a new lo- 
cation at Duffy’s Field, south of Carbondale, to make room for the ex- 
tension and enlargement of .the Carbondale yard. Work.is in progress 
and property has been purchased to provide a coal storage plant of 190,000 
tons capacity at the new location. The Anthracite Park coal plant had a 
capacity of 150,000 tons. The expenditure to December 31, amounted to 
$179,490.33. : 

To effect fuel economies, the work of increasing the height of the 
smokestack at Mechanicville power plant, installing four additional boilers 
and making other changes, as mentioned in the annual report for 1914, 
has been completed, resulting in a° total charge to additions and _ better- 
ments of $52,237.40, of which $14,051.87 was expended ‘during 1915. 

A new passenger station has been erected at Bainbridge, and the old 
station moved to a new site and remodeled “for use as a freight station. 
The total expenditure was $16,339.16, of which $15,520.17 was charged 
to additions and betterments, and $818.99 to operating expenses. Work 
has been started on the improvement of the station building and a change 
of tracks at Granville, to be completed early in 1916. The estimated cost 
is $12,600. 

The elimination of a grade crossing at South Main street, Bainbridge, 
was commenced during 1915. The cost is estimated at $36,500, one-half 
borne by your Company and one-half by the State. The construction of 
a new steel bridge, new culverts and changes in existing track arrange- 
ments and also 3,700 feet of new highway to eliminate three grade cross- 
ings in the towns of Castleton and Poultney, Vermont, is under way. This 
is in conformity with the law of Vermont, which provides that one grade 
crossing must be eliminated each year for each eighty miles of railroad 
in that State and brings the work of The Delaware and Hudson Company 
up to the allotment for 1914. It is estimated that the total cost will be 
$37,150, of which the towns of Poultney and Castleton will bear thirty-five 

er cent. 
F Terminal facilities at Altamont have been improved to provide better 
for suburban passenger service out of Albany, at an expenditure of $10,- 
624.76, of which $9,734.69 was charged to additions and betterments, and 
$890.07 to operating expenses. ‘ 

In order to accommodate the Pacific type locomotives, recently placed 
in service, alterations have been made in roundhouses at Rouses Point 
and Whitehall, at an expenditure of $1,245.05, of which $894.10 was charged 
to additions and betterments and $350.95 to operating expenses. 

The improvements at Albany, including purchase of additional lands, 
erection of general office building and freight terminal and construction 
of bulk-delivery and freight-house tracks, as mentioned in the reports for 
1913 and 1914, had progressed sufficiently to permit their occupation and 
use during 1915. The location of the freight station facilities is advan- 
tageous en account of its proximity to the business district and to the boat 
lancings. The general office building has been occupied since March, 1915. 
Its use has permitted concentration of the general offices and the surrender 
of leased accommodations that were formerly necessary. The Public Service 
Commission for the Second District of New York has rented and now 
occupies the old general office building. 

Three eight-wheel steel-underframe cabooses and two steel-center-sill, 
double-truck, four-wheel cabooses have been received during the year and 
paid for from funds accumulated under the First Lien Equipment Trust 
indenture. Eleven combination baggage and mail cars and one full mail 
car have been rebuilt with steel underframes and trucks at a total cost of 
$60,997.55, of which $35,393.42 has been charged to renewals. The full 
mail car was converted into a baggage car. 

Nine 72-ft. steel combination coach smokers, nine 72-ft. steel coaches 
with standard Pullman smoking-compartment ends, and six 60-ft. steel 
bageage cars, at a total estimated cost of $305,000, are being built and 
will be paid for from funds accumulated under the First Lien Equipment 
Trust indenture. 

One E-6 consolidation freight locomotive adapted to the use of powdered 
anthracite has been constructed and was placed in operation during March, 
1916. The cost will be provided for out of funds accumulated under the 
First Lien Equipment Trust indenture. This experiment with powdered 
anthracite as a fuel for locomotives is the first ever undertaken and is 
of especial interest as, if successful, it will give a by-product value to 
what is now the waste-product of mining that goes into the culm banks 
and will demonstrate that the railway can make practical use of much 
cheaper fuel than is now employed. Other incidental advantages of con- 


venience and economy are believed also to be among the possible results. . 


One 28,000-lb. capacity locomotive steam crane has been purchased for 
use in loading and unloading coal at the storage plant at Grassy Island 
washéry near Olynhant. This crane will also be used for grading at Coal 
Storage plant. The cost was $6,100 and has been provided through funds 
accumulated under the First Lien Equipment Trust indenture. 

The application of super-heaters to locomotives and other improvements 
in motive power are being continued in accordance with the policy formerly 
adopted. 

GENERAL REMARKS. 

The conditions of the year 1915 have no parallel in history. The un- 
precedented conflict of arms that absorbed the energies of so large a por- 
tion of the world has made this country, at least temporarily, a source 
of supply for capital and commodities to which other peoples, especially 
the belligerents, have eagerly resorted. Purchases of commodities for ex- 
port upon a large scale and at ascending prices have given stimulus not 
only to the industries directly affected, but indirectly to many others. The 
same extraordinary demand, in conjunction with certain financial operations 
incident to the war and changes in the banking system, brought about by 
the Federal Reserve system, have so augmented the funds available for 
new financing in the industrial field that extersive operations of that char- 
acter, upon relatively favorable terms, have been permitted. 

To a degree the railways, especially those serving the port of New York 
and the larger industries affected, have shared in the increased productive 
activity. The suddenly augmented volume of traffic has pressed heavily 
upon railway facilities and, by reason of the scarcitv of ships for trans- 
Atlantic exports, the inability of consivrees to receive and unload _ ship- 
ments and other highly abnormal conditions. there have been instances 
of traffic congestion which the carriers affected were temporarily unable 
to relieve. This has not happened withovt producing hicher eross receipts 
but, notwithstanding this, the situation with regard to the capital require- 
ments of the railways is scarcely less unsetisfactory than at the date of 
the previous report. A study of the yie'ds upon railway and industrial 
securities, at recent market prices, indicates that the average investor is 
relatively still less willing than formerly to forego the advantage of the 
somewhat higher vield of the industrials for the sake of becoming the 
owner of bonds dependent upon railway property. He is apparently unable 
to find in the railway situation anv offset for the fact that, unlike the 
prices of the products of the industrials, the prices of railway services 
are closely limited by law and custom and returns to investors sharply re- 
stricted in practice, and he turns without reluctance to the field in which 
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the laws of demand and supply are still unshackled and the rewards of 
economy and efficiency are restricted only to a just share of the gains 
which they secure. Hence the average prices of railway securities of the 
best class decreased, from 1903 to 1915, so that the average annual yield 
to investors at current prices grew from 4.10 per cent to 4.73 per cent, 
while that on industrials decreased from 5.69 to 5.44 per cent. In other 
words, capital for railway purposes became more costly, other capital be- 
came less costly. The increasing ability of the industrials to make their 
demand effective is found in the increased earnings of those companies 
and the ability of many of them to retire securities before maturity. 
These facts and the large amounts that the industrials have been able to 
spend to extend their facilities for the purpose of taking care of war 
orders and increased domestic business contrast sharply with the fact that 
at the same time, for want of funds, the railroads have been practically 
unable to extend their facilities. Capital can be obtained only from in- 
vestors who are confident of receiving a fair return and adequate earnings. 
can alone give this confidence. 

The retardation of normal railroad development is strickingly indicated 
by the fact that, during 1915, only 933.24 miles of new line were added 
to the railway facilities of the United States. It is necessary to go back 
more than half a century and to the period of the Civil War to find an- 
other year in which less than one thousand miles were added to the 
country’s railways. In 1849, when the railway system was still in its 
minority, 1,369 miles of new railway were constructed, and from that 
time to and through the year 1914, there were but three years, 1861, 1862 
and 1864, in which the new construction was less than one thousand miles, 
Of the sixty-six years from 1849 to 1914, inclusive, there were five in 
which the new constructicn was more than 1,000 and less than 1,500 miles; 
eleven in which it was more than 1,500 and less than 2,000; eleven in 
which it was more than 2,000 and less than 3,000; nineteen in which it 
was more than 3,000 and less than 5,000; fifteen in which it was more 
than 5,000 and less than 10,000, and two (1882 and 1887) in which it 
exceeded 10,000 miles. 

An especial difficulty attending efforts to finance new railway construc- 
tion, extensions or improvements, at the present time, grows out of the 
burden imposed upon this country of absorbing a large volume of securi- 
ties based upon domestic enterprises which are being sold to this market 
on account of the financial exigencies of the European war. This difficulty 
rests more heavily upon the railways than upon other corporate enter- 
prises because a relatively larger proportion of their capital had been 
supplied by foreign investors. A very careful investigation, based upon 
statements received from all railways in the United States, having more 
than one hundred miles of line, indicates that between March 31, and July 
31, 1915, American railway securities having a par value of $480,892,135.01 
were returned to this market. This figure is an understatement to the 
extent that securities formerly carried by domestic bankers or other 
agencies for foreign account have been sold and by reason of the absence 
of data as to bonds that are in default. The same inquiry showed, sub- 
ject to understatement from the same causes, that on Tuly 31, 1915, the 
following railway securities were held abroad: ray i 





Class. Par value. Market value. 
ee $236,151,600.00 $196,092,423.26 
“ second preferred ....... 5,608,850.00 2,115,414.75 
_ “ common ..... Sao rere 438,415,606.25 263,996,928.50 
WO os ta see ees wee kakaanlns 24,632,291.93 22,574,283.93 
Debenture bonds ............. 160,.288,700.00 141,444,592.50 
Collateral trust bonds......... 180,590,850.00 136,422,185.75 
Mortgage ae Saree 1,150,339,130.00 962,081,613.26 
Equipment trust bonds......... 25,253,201.00 24,480,410.55 
Car trust certificates........... 29,000.00 29,060.00 
Receivers’ certificates ......... 2,201,000.00 2,201 "000.00 
AUREL! es enceGhcnicdwepes om -$2,223,510,229.18 $1,751,437,912.50 


It will be noted that the par value of the securities known to have been 
returned during the four months period to July 31, 1915, equals more 
than one-fifth (21.63 per cent, to be exact) of the par value of those held 
abroad at its close. The situation in regard to the return of railway se- 
curities to this country has been further complicated by the plan of the 
British government for the so-called “mobilization” of American securities 
The original announcement dated December 15, and published in the 
Gazette pcg ai, eo began as follows: 

‘With a view to facilitating the maintaining of the ex 
between the United Kingdom and United States ot Aaaheiea, car eness 
Commissioners of His Majesty’s Treasury are prepared to purchase 
American (including certain Canadian) dollar securities owned in this 
country, or to receive such securities on deposit for use as cover for 

oe loans 4 = peepearted in America.” ‘ 
he Gazette o ecember 24, 191 i ry i 
Wich etic oe , 1915, contained a supplementary notice 

“Holders of American securities are requested to remember that 
although they are invited primarily to submit suitable securities under 
the present scheme, they can _ still contribute materially towards the 
er “4 the ee - at in the scheme by selling their 

ities in the open market and re-investi eeds in Briti 

; government SS ae, investing the proceeds in British 

Scrutiny of the list of securities acceptable by the British gov 
under the foregoing plan, show that with a DS it ar ot 
those issued by American railways. Under these conditions it must be 
realized that a very large share of that portion of the current American 
investment fund which would, in any event, be available for railway pur- 
poses, must, for the present, be diverted to the purpose of purchasing the 
railway shares and bonds which were formerly marketcd in Great Britain 
and upon the European continent. The condition is one that ought not 
to be overlooked in connection with any study of the present and _pro- 
spective situation of American railway enterprises. 

The fact is not overlooked that during the year 1916, there will be 
required a relatively small amount of railway financing for refunding of 
existing obligations and exclusive of the amounts that may have to be 
raised for new construction and for additions and betterments. Exclusive 
of equipment trust obligations, the total par value of railway bonds ma- 
turing in 1916 is $69,256,173, while the equipment trust obligations amount 
to $46,303,255.50, making an aggregate for the year of $115,559,428.50. 
The amount of bonds stated is almost exactly one-seventh of the amount of 
those that matured during 1915. Of course, these figures do not include 
anything for refinancing of insolvent railway corporations through re- 
organizations. Pending undertakings of this character involve a large 
aggregate, the railway mileage in the control of receivers having risen 
during 1915 to the highest total in the courtry’s history. The total length 
of the railway lines in receiver’s hands on December 31, 1915, was 38.661 
miles and earlier in the vear it was approximately 42.000 miles. These 
figures compared with 18,608 miles on June 30, 1914; 16,286 on the same date 
in 1913; 9,786 in 1912, and 4,593 in 1911. The highest total ever reported 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission was 40,819 miles, for Tune 30, 1894. 
pues certificates outstanding on June 30. 1914, excluding those issued 
rgd properties earning less than $1,000,000 per annum, amounted to 
$36,066,000, and the present total is undoubtedly much larger. 

By order of the Board of Managers. 
F. Loree 
President. 





